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PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTATION IN THE SOCIAL AGENCY 


Viola W. Bernard, M.D. 
Psychiatrist 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 
Columbia University 

New York, N. Y. 


The services of the psychiatrist in a social agency become 
of increasing interest as social workers differentiate be- 
tween their knowledge and skills and those of the psy- 
chiatrist. While the author discusses this subject from the 


point of view of her experience in an adoption agency, 
the article’s contribution rests in its applicability to each 
of the children’s services. 


FATTERNS of imenprohenicast edidenaion te 
tween social work and psychiatry have become well 
established in this country. The clinic team method, 
for example, has been brought to a high level of de- 
velopment whereby each discipline contributes its 
unique share to the combined efforts on behalf of the 
patient. The extensive experience of social workers 
and psychiatrists, in working together in such psychi- 
atric settings as mental hospitals and psychiatric 
clinics, has led to the development of generally ac- 
cepted standards of practice and the clarification of 
respective functions. By comparison, however, fewer 
guidelines exist as yet for the historically more recent, 
but growing and widespread use of psychiatrists as 
consultants in social agency settings. Accordingly, 
tremendous variations abound in almost every aspect 
of this form of interprofessional working relationship, 
aside from the differences in specific agency function. 
Indeed, for a time it seemed as if each psychiatrist 
and each agency invented their own highly individ- 
ualistic style and mode of practice as they went along. 
As might be expected, there was consequent uneven- 
ness in the quality of results. 

For better or for worse, this phase of freewheeling 
extemporization seems to be drawing to a close. 
Tested principles and procedures can now to a greater 
extent replace trial-and-error experimentation. Par- 
ticipating psychiatrists and agencies have acquired 
conviction about the value of this type of cooperative 
practice. Increasingly, they are jointly analyzing 
their experience in an attempt to crystallize more 
precise and realistic concepts regarding goals, limita- 
tions, methods, and prerequisites. At least two such 
current collective undertakings for the study of this 
consultative process have come to my attention. One 
is being conducted by the Committee on Psychiatric 
Social Work of the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry. Although this study is focused on psychi- 
atric consultation to family casework agencies, a good 
deal of the material is also applicable to child welfare 
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* Delivered at the Child Welfare League Section, National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. 1? May 13, 1954. 
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agencies. Another study under way is being made by 
a group of New York City family and children’s 
agencies in which programs of psychiatric consulta- 
tion are highly developed. 

This paper is concerned with similar questions of 
process. In order to narrow the field and to concretize 
more meaningfully, these questions will be scrutinized 
within the specific framework of adoptive agency 
practice. Practice in respect to adoption seems espe- 
cially well suited to our purpose, in view of the crucial 
psychodynamic implications of adoption for the 
children, the natural parents, and the adoptive 
parents. 


Psychiatrist Has Supplementary Function 

In examining the functions of the psychiatrist as a 
consultant to casework agencies, it is essential to 
recognize from the outset that his contribution, no 
matter how valuable, is supplementary to the social 
treatment program of the agency. This supplemen- 
tary function differs, of course, from his usual central 
task, the psychiatric treatment of patients. The 
agency’s clients are not patients, regardless of how 
great the incidence of personality disorder and mental 
illness among them. They are not patients since psy- 
chiatric treatment is not the primary or mutually 
acknowledged basis of their contact with the agency, 
as would be the case in private psychiatric practice 
or in a psychiatric facility. Instead, the central pur- 
pose of client-agency contact is determined by the 
specific agency program for meeting specific client 
needs; for example, a home for a homeless child, a 
child for a childless couple, specialized help to un- 
married mothers. Therapeutic objectives, in the 
sense of reducing and preventing maladjustment, are 
indeed pursued through appropriate application of 
clinically derived knowledge, but only through the 
medium of specific agency function. 

Accordingly, responsibility for agency services to 
these clients is borne by the agency itself, through its 
qualified casework staff, and the consultant psychia- 
trist functions in an adjunctive rather than a central 
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capacity in the agency setting. Thus, the role of top 
responsibility to which the psychiatrist is accustomed 
in the psychiatric setting is reversed. Unless he 
makes this essential readjustment, his potential value 
to the program is reduced and confusions and dis- 
satisfactions arise. 

Increasingly, psychodynamic concepts are being 
assimilated into casework theory and practice. Case- 
workers engaged in adoption work must deal with 
some of the most profound and powerful forces under- 
lying human behavior and relationships. Final deci- 
sions that are crucial to the future adjustment of 
three sets of clients are involved. The worker’s own 
feelings are under the bombardment of unusually 
strong stimuli inherent in the conflictual client prob- 
lems. The consultant psychiatrist can significantly 
help the casework staff members in these psycho- 
logically intricate tasks by contributing in a variety 
of ways to their psychodynamic understanding. 

The principal method employed is the conference 
between the consultant and the worker who ts carry- 
ing the case selected for consultation. The psychia- 
trist may also contribute to the treatment policies 
and program orientation of the agency. He may inter- 
view selected clients for diagnostic purposes or for 
referral for psychotherapy; he may participate in 
staff development programs through seminars, gen- 
eral staff conferences, and institutes. Consultation by 
means of the individual case conference is, however, 
usually his core function. 


No Substitute for Supervision 


It follows from what has already been stressed 
that the psychiatrist must not be looked to as some 
sort of super-caseworker with magical solutions ready 
at hand for difficult problems. Psychiatric consulta- 
tion is no substitute for good supervision. Indeed, 
unless the agency provides the latter, it is question- 
able whether it can profit from consultation. Several 
criteria have been suggested as to agency “readiness” 
for consultation. Important among these are the pro- 
fessional skill of the staff, the degree of administrative 
harmony and quality of social work leadership, and 
the psychodynamic orientation at all levels of agency 
organization. The extent of available psychiatric re- 
sources in the particular community is also a relevant 
factor. 

Correspondingly, not all well-trained psychiatrists 
or analysts are equally qualified for consultation to 
social agencies. Some understanding of and respect 
for the discipline of casework are necessary, as well as 
specialized interest and skill in this indirect form of 
helping clients. In fact this type of psychiatric prac- 
tice has grown to the point where special training for 
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it under the supervision of experienced consultants is 
gaining acceptance. The psychiatrist’s facility with 
this particular form of communication also influences 
his ability as consultant. An important prerequisite 
for the psychiatrist’s effectiveness is his orientation 
to the specific goals and functions of the agency with 
which he is associated. When such orientation is pro- 
vided, he is better able to relate his medical and psy- 
chiatric knowledge to the work at hand in usable 
form. The expectations of each other by consultant 
and caseworker become more realistic and mutually 
rewarding as the consultation process becomes well 
integrated into the total agency program. 

Usually the caseworker, after discussion with the 
supervisor, selects the cases for consultation. Pre- 
paratory formulation of the questions for which the 
caseworker is seeking help from the consultant has 
proved a useful procedure, both as a guide to the con- 
sultant and as a means of bringing the worker’s own 
thinking about the client into sharper focus. Simi- 
larly,in most agencies, the worker prepares in advance 
of the consultation a summary of the case record, 
which may be supplemented by the full record and by 
verbal elaboration at the consultation conference 
itself. 

No standard policy obtains in this, or in any other, 
aspect of consultation procedure. This is as it should 
be, in view of the recognized variations among agen- 
cies. Some consultants find the advance reading of 
full and often lengthy case records too time-consum- 
ing; besides, depending on the type of recording, they 
sometimes consider the amount of detail a factor that 
obscures a clear view of the salient problems. On the 
other hand, sole reliance on a prepared summary de- 
prives the consultant of some of the very detail from 
which he can pick up important clues or can discover 
diagnostically relevant patterns and constellations. 
The caseworker, because of blind spots, may omit 
from the summary, which is of necessity selective, 
material from the full record which should be brought 
to the attention of the consultant. The use of a 
worker-prepared summary, accompanied by the full 
case record for reference by the consultant, has 
become the method of choice in a number of agencies. 

The supervisor’s attendance at the consultation is 
highly desirable so that the outcome of the conference 
may be later evaluated and translated into feasible 
casework planning. 

Adoption work is carried on in many different 
kinds of agencies, in which it may be the main or a 
partial activity. These agencies vary greatly in their 
emphasis and range of services, especially with re- 
spect to unmarried mothers and to couples applying 
for adoption. However, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion these differences will be disregarded. This 
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presentation is concerned with aspects of adoption 
practice in relation to all three client groups—adoptive 
children, adoptive couples, and natural parents. 

In the following clinical examples,* no attempt will 
be made to present a full case history in the usual 
sense, or even to convey the full content of the inter- 
changes between psychiatric-consultant and case- 
work staff. The purpose is to indicate, somewhat con- 
cretely, some of the typical ingredients of the consul- 
tation process. 


(Consultation Before Placement 


When the case of 314-year-old Marjorie was 
brought for consultation the adoption worker sub- 
mitted the following questions: 


1. What diagnostic picture does Marjorie present? 

2. Do you consider her, at this point, adoptable? 

3. If yes, (a) what preparatory steps are indicated in working 
with Marjorie? (b) what kind of parents would be indicated? 

4. If no, do you think psychotherapy is necessary? What other 

plans are indicated? 


tn 


In a more general sense, would you discuss the relationship 
between the caseworker and the toddler in the foster home 
setting? 


This list of questions points up a good many of the 
ways in which the consultant’s specialized knowledge 
and skills as a dynamic psychiatrist are called upon. 


At the time she became available for adoption, Marjorie was 
under care in one of the agency’s foster homes to which she had 
been admitted nine months previously. At the point of intake, 
Marjorie had been recognized by the caseworker and agency psy- 
chologist as an emotionally disturbed child. The background his- 
tory revealed even more severe traumata for this child than for 
most toddlers and older children who become available for adop- 
tion, for whom marked deprivation in the earlier years is the rule. 

It was noted when her mother brought her for admission to the 
agency Marjorie said goodbye to her, but showed no outward con- 
cern at the separation and went willingly with the caseworker. 
Indeed, this child’s indiscriminate readiness to go with anyone was 
observed for some time, and was considered to be a symptomatic 
expression of her damaged capacity for relationship. At the medi- 
cal examination her body was found to be covered with bruises. 
Psychometric examination revealed that she was operating within 
the dull normal range, but with every indication that no reliable 
estimate of her intelligence was possible in view of the conspicu- 
ous evidence of emotional disturbance. 


The plan developed at that time was for a six- 
month period of foster home care coincident with 
active casework help, after which re-evaluation as to 
adoptability would be made. It was felt that psychiat- 
rie consultation would be more useful at the point of 
re-evaluation, following the period of observation and 
care, when her response to the casework and foster 
home experiences would be of diagnostic significance. 





* Psychiatric consultations discussed in this paper were drawn 


irom the experience of several analysts. 
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The consultant contributes clarification in both 
aspects of personality diagnosis, the clinical psychiat- 
ric and the psychodynamic. In other words, he is in 
a position to amplify the caseworker’s psychosocial 
diagnosis from his greater knowledge in the area of 
intrapsychic processes and the unconscious, as well as 
of conscious motivational forces entailed in personal- 
ity function. His diagnostic psychodynamic formula- 
tion, as already noted, is usually made on the basis of 
the caseworker’s material without his seeing the 
client. He must also be watchful for signals suggestive 
of clinical psychopathology warranting direct psychi- 
atric examination in order to assist the caseworker in 
recognizing when this procedure is indicated, as well 
as in preparing the client for it. 

In Marjorie’s case, in addition to the consultation 
at which the questions mentioned earlier were raised, 
direct psychiatric examination was undertaken. The 
psychiatrist ruled out psychosis and considered her of 
at least average intelligence, despite the poor showing 
on psychometric examination, attributable to her 
disturbance in ego maturation. It was decided that 
Marjorie could be considered for adoption but that 
she was still far from emotionally ready for this, de- 
spite the definite degree of improvement in response 
to the foster home experience. In conference the con- 
sultant weighed the advantages and disadvantages 
of interim psychotherapy for the child prior to adop- 
tive placement, as compared to the possibilities of 
intensifying the casework relationship. This evalua- 
tion entailed specific elucidation of probable mean- 
ings of the child’s symptomatic behavior, and sugges- 
tions whereby the worker might enable the release of 
destructive tensions referable to the child’s continued 
inner reactions to past traumatic events. It was felt 
that through establishment of closer rapport with the 
caseworker, Marjorie might be helped to work out 
her feelings and understand better what was happen- 
ing to her. Such clarification was necessary before she 
could be confronted with prospective adoptive 
parents or could relate to them constructively. 

In this case, direct re-examination of the child by 
the psychiatrist and by the psychologist was recom- 
mended, plus re-evaluation with the consultant psy- 
chiatrist of the total situation from the psycho- 
dynamic standpoint. Five months later Marjorie was 
re-examined by the psychiatrist who found the con- 
tinued presence of deeply rooted anxiety but no 
psychosis. Her relatively poor showing in psycho- 
metric testing, in spite of a much calmer and more 
accepting attitude toward the test situation, indi- 
cated that she probably had just about average intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Reappraisal of the total situation by the consultant 
in conference with the casework staff was used largely 
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for deepening the understanding of Marjorie’s be- 
havior and of her relationships both with the foster 
family and with the caseworker. Out of this grew 
certain suggestions for the caseworker’s indirect 
help to the child through helping the foster mother 
control the environmental factors in a more satisfying 
way for the child. The success of these efforts was 
quickly reflected in visible improvement in Marjorie’s 
behavior. 

In considering the kind of adoptive parents who 
could successfully meet the tremendous and exacting 
emotional needs of this child, we recognized the 
dilemma that such a couple would have to be among 
the best adjusted applicants who, in turn, might not 
be interested in a child with Marjorie’s limitations. 
The consultant evaluated the case record of one pros- 
pective adoptive couple in terms of their suitability 
for Marjorie and pointed out a predictable clash be- 
tween existent neurotic defenses in the wife and 
certain attributes in Marjorie. 

Despite the continued vulnerability of this child’s 
adaptive capacity, definite improvement continued; 
the caseworker’s depth of understanding, enriched 
through consultation, was probably largely responsi- 
ble for the subsequent selection of unusually suitable 
adoptive parents. An apparently successful place- 
ment of Marjorie was carried out with the help of 
sensitive, patient, and protracted casework activity. 

The impression may have been conveyed in re- 
marks thus far that the psychiatric consultant serves 
the agency’s adoption program in all aspects of its 
work. This is not true, since different consultants are 
sometimes utilized by the same agency for different 
assignments. For instance, specialization in child 
psychiatry may be desirable for the consultant who 
makes the direct clinical psychiatric examination of 
children under care, as was true for Marjorie. Al- 
though some training in child psychiatry is always 
desirable for psychiatrists serving as consultants to 
casework agencies, some other professional emphasis 
may be fruitful in relation to work with the adults— 
natural parents and adoptive parents. 


Consultation Prior to Legal Adoption 


Consultation on 4'%-year-old Johnny was re- 
quested at a later stage in the adoption process, occa- 
sioned by difficulties noted by the caseworker during 
the period following adoptive placement, but prior to 
legal adoption. A main goal of pre-placement case- 
work with children and of careful screening and prep- 
aration of adoptive parents is the prevention of 
serious maladjustment after adoptive placement. An 
important aspect of the agency’s responsibility dur- 
ing the period of pre-adoptive supervision is the early 
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recognition of difficulties and help in alleviating them 
during this delicate period of initial family formation. 
Nevertheless, there are occasional failures in predic- 
tion and preparation of such gravity that the agency 
must resort to the drastic step of removing the child 
from the home. Inevitably this entails such severe 
trauma, even when the step is necessary to avoid 
worse damage in the future, that every means, includ- 
ing psychiatric consultation, should be utilized in an 
attempt to promote a workable adjustment. This was 
accomplished for Johnny and his adoptive parents 
after many strenuous months. 

Johnny had developed a severe phobia in relation 
to stairs, and the adoptive parents, especially the 
mother, were reacting with acute anxiety and pro- 
nounced, but unacknowledged, rejection of the child. 
Johnny’s fear was traced by the consultant to several 
interrelated sources: his preadoptive insecurities 
made him especially vulnerable to the neurotic ele- 
ments in the parents’ relationship with him; certain 
specific experiences shortly after placement were 
recognized as probable precipitating factors; some 
ocular pathology undoubtedly provided physiological 
reinforcement of the child’s phobia, which was seen 
as an unconsciously determined solution-attempt 
in the child’s struggle to repress impulses that he 
desperately feared would lead to loss of his new-found 
home. 

In the course of working things out with this fam- 
ily, the agency provided Johnny with direct diag- 
nostic and therapeutic sessions with a child psychia- 
trist; more thorough tests of vision were made anda 
therapeutic program of eye exercises was undertaken. 
Casework, based on dynamic insight, proved effective 
with the adoptive parents, especially the mother. Un- 
doubtedly, the pre-placement casework with the 
parents provided a dynamic foundation that facili- 
tated the therapeutic surmounting of the post-place- 
ment crisis. During this period the caseworker had 
several conferences with both the consultant psy- 
chiatrist and the child psychiatrist who treated 
Johnny. 


Differential Diagnosis as Basis for Service 


The natural parents constitute an important group 
to whom the adoption agency has responsibility. Of 
these the greatest number are unmarried mothers. 
Although putative fathers have relatively little con- 
tact with agencies, there are growing indications that 
more of them can and will use agency help. Preg- 
nancy out of wedlock in our culture often represents 
for the woman both the symptomatic expression of 
previous personality maladjustment and a crisis situ- 
ation that challenges her adaptive capacities for sub- 
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sequent adjustment. By reason of this state of crisis— 
social, medical, and psychological—many unmarried 
mothers need various kinds of help. The adoption 
agency may be one, but is not necessarily the central 
resource in the numerous interrelated community 
services that are necessary for comprehensive cover- 
age. 

Nevertheless, in planning for the baby, the possi- 
bility of adoption almost always arises, regardless of 
the agency to which the illegitimately pregnant client 
first turns. At the point of application for service, she 
is usually aware only of her need for environmental 
assistance and planning for the baby. As the client 
experiences receiving the necessary practical help 
around which the worker-client relationship develops, 
she may become increasingly receptive to casework 
help. Based on sound diagnosis, this help can be of 
major significance for the future adjustment of the 
unwed mother and for the future of her unborn child. 

Krom the psychiatric standpoint, unmarried 
mothers do not by any means constitute a homoge- 
neous group. The nature and extent of psychopathol- 
ogy that can be found in this group cover a wide range. 
Hence, the psychopathology of the particular client 
must be ascertained as a basis for planning the most 
appropriate therapeutic strategy. The caseworker is 
guided by psychosocial diagnostic acumen in deter- 
mining how best to help the client resolve the big 
question of whether to keep her infant or to sur- 
render him for adoption. The consultant psychiatrist 
may be of considerable help in this area of differ- 
ential diagnosis. Opportunity for direct psychiatric 
examination, when indicated, should be available. 
Several recent studies have reported a higher inci- 
dence of ambulatory schizophrenia in this group than 
has been generally recognized. Knowledge of the 
clinical diagnosis enables the caseworker to make 
appropriate modifications in her work with the client. 

There is some evidence to suggest that those clients 
who want to keep their babies are often the sickest. It 
should be emphasized that this observation was made 
from studying clients known to social agencies and 
therefore may not be generally applicable. Although 
many complex situational and psychological factors 
influence the decision to seek agency help, it seems 
likely, although certainly not invariable, that two 
opposite extremes, from the psychiatric standpoint— 
the healthiest and the sickest—rarely use a social 
agency. Some of the relatively more mature individ- 
uals with greater inner resources may find their own 
ways of meeting the situation, while the most seri- 
ously disturbed may lack the planfulness or ability to 
face problems necessary for seeking and following 
through with appropriate agency help. A significant 
proportion of the most disturbed unmarried mothers 
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seen in agency practice, however, really never make 
a plan for the infant, but evade doing this by placing 
him through a foster home agency. The damaging 
consequences for the child of what so often becomes 
permanent impermanence are obvious. As psychi- 
atric consultation is more constructively used, case- 
workers in the various strategic agencies may be 
helped to reduce the number of clients incapable of 
planning at the time of the baby’s birth; and when 
impossible at that period, then even afterward, 
through more activity toward this goal on the part of 
the foster home agency. 


Helping Worker Help the Client 


As mentioned earlier, the adoption worker’s own 
personal feelings are particularly apt to be mobi- 
lized, to the detriment of professional objectivity. Un- 
married-mother clients may evoke strong emotional 
reactions—overt or disguised—by their impingement 
on the worker’s own unconscious conflicts and atti- 
tudes. These reactions may assume many rational- 
ized forms, including overpunitive and condemning 
attitudes, an overvehement need to champion and 
rescue, or many other subtler responses. Consultation 
may be sought when the worker senses something 
amiss in her work with a client. The consultant may 
help the worker to see where the difficulty lies in her 
reaction to the client. This can be done only when 
there are good working relationships between the 
consultant and the casework staff. 


When 19-year-old Dorothy first came to the agency she was 
accompanied by the putative father, 20-year-old Henry. The 
couple had been living in common-law marriage for over two years 
against the wishes of both of their families. Henry had been hos- 
pitalized some months previously to avoid “a mental breakdown.” 
The worker’s initial impression was that both these young people 
were emotionally disturbed. She requested psychiatric consulta- 
tion for diagnosis and formulation of treatment goals. 

The consultant felt that there was not yet enough information 
on either of these young people to permit definite diagnosis; there 
was, however, a possibility that both presented schizophrenic 
symptomatology. The outstanding feature was their sharing of 
their illnesses, as it were, by presenting many similar symptoms. In 
the consultation conference it was decided that it was important 
for the worker to assure Dorothy that the worker would not chal- 
lenge her relationship with Henry, while assisting her to express 
her feelings about the pregnancy and the couple’s stated wish to 
relinquish the baby for adoption. Dorothy was to be seen twice 
weekly and Henry was also to be offered agency help. He was to 
have a different worker in order to avoid both the competition 
between him and Dorothy and their need to share their illnesses. 


The consultant recommended that Dorothy be 
given a direct psychiatric examination, and this took 
place about a month later. The need for this was indi- 
cated, in part, by the complementary aspects of her 
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and Henry’s illnesses. The consultant’s clinical im- 
pression was that of ambulatory schizophrenia. 


The caseworker moved cautiously with Dorothy, offering a good 
deal of support and avoiding too much threat to her defenses. 
Sl wly and tenuously Dorothy entered into a somewhat dependent 
relationship which the consultant saw as a steadving factor in help- 
ing the girl withstand the mounting anxiety as she neared delivery. 
The consultant’s recognition of the possibility of a post-partum 
psychosis led to precautionary safeguards through co-operation 
with the medical social service department at the hospital where 
Dorothy gave birth. 

Immediately after delivery Dorothy claimed that she wanted 
to keep the baby after all, partly under pressure from Henry's 
highly pathological reaction to the birth of a girl. Had Dorothy 
been healthier, the worker would have handled this reversal of 
intention differently. As it was, the worker countered Dorothy’s 
unrealistic and not too forcefully stated notions as to how they 
could keep the infant by pointing out all the realistic difficulties 
involved. A few days later Dorothy and Henry brought the baby 
to the agency and Dorothy handed her to the worker. Dorothy was 
emphatic that it was ridiculous for them to think they could keep 
the baby and she had definitely made up her mind to relinquish 
her. She then wondered if it might not be best to sign a conditional 
surrender. The worker, relying once more on her understanding 
of this girl’s needs, stated that if she were really planning to give 
the baby up, it would be easier to start immediate plans for the 
infant’s placement if she would sign final surrender papers that 
day. Her relieved response confirmed the worker’s wisdom, and 
the surrender was signed. 

The theoretical rationale for the worker’s activity 
in this instance is that Dorothy could not have been 
helped to move out of her conflict had the decision 
been left entirely with her. This is not te be under- 
stood as advocating personal bias or judgmental 
controlling activity on the part of the worker depriv- 
ing the client of self-direction, but rather strives 
to emphasize the fallacy of equating worker non- 
activity with promoting the client’s own choice. 
Instead, acts of omission by the worker can exert 
decisive influence in reducing the client’s capacity for 
valid choice, sometimes by depriving her of a needed 
external ego-ideal. 

Dorothy continued her weekly appointments with 
the worker. She had been helped to move through a 
hazardous experience without its precipitating the 
frank psychosis which had been a possibility. During 
the casework contact there were beginning signs of 
improvement, as well as an incipient shift away from 
the pathological tie to Henry. It is likely that the 
consultant’s knowledgeable support and availability 
to the worker, in addition to the dynamic and clinical 
explanations, significantly helped to reduce the 
worker’s own anxieties and thereby enhanced her 
capacity for skillfully aiding this precariously mal- 
adjusted client. 

Dorothy’s experience with 
trates some of the effects of another function of the 


this agency also illus- 


consultant psychiatrist—his advisory role in relation 
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to the agency’s treatment policies and program 
orientation. The structure of the agency’s program 
provided for Dorothy’s surrender of her baby to the 
same worker with whom she had formed a sustained 
and positive relationship. This departure from tradi- 
tional practice grew out of deepened insight into the 
dynamics of relationship and the unconscious fan- 
tasies and forces entailed in surrendering a baby for 
adoption. 

Similarly, a changing concept of casework responsi- 
bility to unmarried mothers is shown by the agency’s 
interest in continuing to help Dorothy following the 
surrender. This change has been influenced by the 
consultant’s share in casework utilization of psychi- 
atric concepts. Dorothy’s therapeutic response was 
possible through the agency’s acceptance of her as a 
total person in her own right, and not just as an acces- 
sory to the principal client, the child. 

The balancing of the interwoven psychological 
needs and interests of the child, the unmarried 
mother, and the adoptive parents is a major challeng- 
ing task of adoption service. The consultant and the 
casework staff may serve as checks on each other 
against the risks of overidentifying with any one of 
these client groups at too great an expense to the 
others. It is generally agreed that if conflict of inter- 
est becomes unavoidable it should be resolved in 
favor of the child. 

There appears to be a most desirable trend toward 
more and better casework to adoptive couples as 
clients in their own right, and toward more and 1m- 
proved selective home-finding, so vital for the chil- 
dren as well as for the adoptive parents. Diagnostic 
skills of consultants are appropriately included in this 
important segment of adoption agency program. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that psy- 
chiatric consultation is a two-way process. Although 
its primary purpose is to Improve agency practice, 
consultation can offer the participating psychiatrist 
enrichment of his conceptual and clinical under- 
standing, as well as added ways of contributing to 
the mental health of the community. 


MARY E. BORETZ AWARD 


Deadline February 1, 1955 


There is still time, even if you have not 
started yet, to plan and submit your manu- 


script for the 1955 contest. $250 and $150 
are awarded annually for the manuscripts 


selected as making the most significant con- 
tribution to the field of child welfare. Write 
to the League for full information. 
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THE AGENCY-OWNED FOSTER HOME’ 


Clara Miller 

District Supervisor 

Foster Home Department 
Jewish Child Care Association 


New York, New York 


Child welfare workers are aware of the need to develop 
new services to meet the challenges of children’s prob- 
lems. In this article, the author summarizes the unique 
experience of setting up a residential foster home for a 


small group of children. 


Aut. children’s agencies have had to face the problem 
of finding new forms of foster care or modifying old 
ones, to meet the increase of disturbed children and 
parents in the population. The agency-owned foster 
home is one of the new forms with which the Jewish 
Child Care Association of N. Y. C. is experimenting. 
Our first such unit was opened in October, 1953, and 
our plans call for the eventual establishment of three 
such units. We have given ourselves a three-year 
period for this demonstration project. It is much too 
early to attempt to draw any meaningful conclusions; 
but I would like to share our very brief experience 
with you. I am sorry that space allows for only a 
somewhat schematic picture of what we call the 
Foster Home Residence, though the subject is com 
plex. 

Although the eventual plan calls for three such 
units, at the present time we have one in operation. 
We bought this first house last spring, and during the 
summer remodeled and furnished it. It is in a middle- 
class residential neighborhood, accessible to schools 
and other community facilities. The house is a 3- 
story structure with basement, 12 rooms and a large 
porch all around. There are toilets on each floor, 2 
bathrooms, and a separate washroom for the foster 
parents. lwo children share a room. We provide the 
upkeep and replacement of the house and furnishings, 
pay for all utilities, and the usual household supplies. 
Linen and maid service are supplied, as well as difficult 
cleaning tasks, such as window washing. There are 72 
windows in this particular house. We pay for a “baby- 
sitter,” once a week. 

The usual board rate is paid for each child in the 
home, which for children between 8 and 12, is $56 per 
month. Should children over this age be placed, the 
rates will be raised accordingly. In addition the 
agency supplies clothing, medical and dental care 
and other needed services, and reimburses the foster 
mother for expenditure for haircuts, school supplies, 
carfare, and recreation. The children receive a spending 
allowance. The only other cost is a subsidy of $15 per 





* Delivered at Child Welfare League Section, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, N. J., May, 1954. 
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bed, and since there is a capacity for 6 children, this 
assures the foster parents an income of $90 per month 
whether they have the full quota of children or not. 
This subsidy, plus the board for the children actually 
in placement, constitutes the only cash payment to 
the foster family. In return they provide the food and 
the usual services in caring for children. The foster 
father is employed and is expected to support and 
provide for himself and his wife. We make no allow- 
ance for their food or other personal needs. 


There Was No Precedent 


While we had no blueprint for setting up the 
Foster Home Residence, in our preliminary thinking 
and planning we saw the Foster Home Residence as 
being different from either the foster home or institu- 
tion. That we owned and maintained the home, set up 
units for four to six children, and brought in a couple 
to act as foster parents, established a structure that 
carried its own uniqueness. The goal was to approxi- 
mate a normal home as closely as possible, with the 
foster parents carrying responsibility for the running 
of the household. For example, we could save money 
by buying supplies in bulk, yet we chose to leave to 
the foster mother the purchase of the kind of soap or 
cleaning supplies she preferred. Again, the house was 
not to be marked in any way; to all intents and pur- 
poses it was to be the family’s home. As we saw it the 
foster parents were neither employees, nor foster 
parents in the usual sense of these terms, though 
their relationship to us has elements of both, by 
virtue of our owning the property and having the 
final authority, and retaining freedom of choice of 
which children should have the benefit of this care. 
We selected them with the expectation that they 
would be able to live with disturbed children who 
could not easily establish relationships. 

Because the group was to be small, we decided not 
to place brothers and sisters, since they would bring 
about a qualitative change in the group relation- 
ships. We were confronted with the problem of deter- 
mining the nature of the group—its composition and 
functioning. How is the group formed, and for what 
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purpose? And how is the foster parents’ relationship 
changed by having a group? 

We had long been puzzled about certain children 
in the care of the agency, questioning our helpfulness 
to them. Others we had been unable to accept be- 
cause of lack of proper facilities. For some of these, we 
saw the Foster Home Residence as a more suitable 
service. Briefly they fall into the following rough 
categories: 

1. Boys and girls, 8 to 12, whose parents’ interference had made 
it impossible for them to remain or to be placed in foster 
homes. They had gone to our institutions because of the 
parents’ objecting to displacement by “strangers.” These 
parents (often the mother) are the basically disturbed and 
rejecting who need to project their guilt about their inade- 
quate functioning into an over-zealous protectiveness. We 
recognized these children would inevitably present problems 
stemming from this relationship; 

. Boys and girls, 8 to 12, with extreme behavior and severe 
neurotic disorders, unable to meet the demand of relating to 
foster parents, and/or finding it difficult to adjust to the 
large group setting of our institution; 

. Young adolescents —12 to 15—with much the same problem; 

institution or foster home) 
is difficult to determine during the Intake process. 


4, Some children whose allocation 


While we did not know what would be inherent in 
the setting itself which would be helpful and thera- 
peutic to these children, we felt placement per se 
would not be enough. One of the basic criteria for 
allocation would have to be the treatability of the 
child and the parent. As to the time limit of their 
stay, we had none, beyond that imposed by the time 
limit of this particular experiment—a_ three-year 
period. We could not prognosticate whether some 
children needed this type of setting as a permanent 
form of living; whether others could or would be helped 
to go into regular foster homes, institutions, residen- 
tial treatment centers, hospitals, or return to their 
own homes. 


Finding the Right Couple 


In essence, as to the personality of the foster 


parents, these are some of our criteria: the couple 
would need to be dedicated to doing a job with chil- 
dren, thus being involved with the purposes of the 
project. They should be able to live with and take 
disturbed behavior. They would need to have the 
long perspective about the possibilities of change in 
the children’s behavior. At the same time, we did not 
want them to be professional in their approach to the 
problems of children’s behavior. They would need to 
like children, have real warmth and interest and be 
able to stand by and wait until the children could 
respond to them. Perhaps most important, they 
would need to have resilience, a depth of feeling 
tempered by a lightness and joy of living, and—a 
sense of humor. We preferred a middle-aged couple, 
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persons whose own children were grown and away 
from home. We wondered where we could find such 
paragons who could withstand the demands and 
tolerate six such children. 

We tried various and many methods of recruit- 
ment. However, shortly after we purchased our first 
house, an article appeared in the New York Times, 
describing our plan, and quoting some of our expecta- 
tions of the foster parents. Much to our surprise, we 
were deluged with inquiries when the article appeared. 

As we expected, it was difficult finding couples who 
were suitable. If the mother was adequate and inter- 
ested, the father was unenthusiastic. We had almost 
despaired when the R’s applied. They are a young, 
childless couple, 31 and 33 years of age, college grad- 
uates, both teachers, married 10 years. With fear and 
trepidation we settled on them, knowing full well the 
hazards in this, but trusting to our “hunch” that we 
had found in the R’s people who just might fill the 
bill. Mrs. R was anxious to become a homebody, to 
cook, sew, etc. Both wanted the experience of living 
with and being with children. Mr. R was ready to 
involve himself fully, to share with Mrs. R in the care 
of the children. They were willing to 
own apartment, sell their furniture, and move in 
when we were ready. Mrs. R took the precaution of 


give up their 


taking a leave of absence from the school system, 
just in case this was not for them—or for us. We 
tried to review what this would mean to them, the 
restrictions on their liberty of movement, the new 
experience of living with children on a 24-hour basis, 
and the totally new responsibility and way-of-life 
they were undertaking. Nothing daunted, their enthu- 
siasm, their desire to make a go of it carried them— 
and us—forward and into the plan. While it is true 
that much which we foresaw has come to pass—there 
have been ups and downs with the R’s, as they 
actually experienced this different way of life—never- 
theless, at the end of the first six months, they and we 
are going on with it. 

By the middle of September, 1953, the house was 
in such shape that the R’s could move in. Then 
began the process of converting it into a home. Much 
of the success, we feel, was due to the R’s efforts. 
They were as interested in it as if it was their own. 
Mrs. R had originally asked us what say she would 
have about decoration and placing the furniture, or 
what leeway would be given her in the running of the 
house. We consulted with them and considered their 
preferences, in such matters as whether the furniture 
was to be modern or colonial, or what colors they 
preferred in the room. In the same way, we left the 
household management to her, including the task of 
employing the maid, setting up her duties and hours 
of work. 
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We think we have succeeded in approximating, as 
much as possible, the normal home. The R’s are 
members of the community, as residents of “the 
house.” After six months, the house is still warm and 
charming, and our fear that such disturbed children 
might be destructive of the furnishings has not been 
borne out. Partly, we feel this is due to the R’s 
creative way of handling some of the destructive 
tendencies; but also the children have responded to 
the comfort and beauty of their home, and take pride 
in keeping it, as one of the children said, “‘a model 
house.” 


Psychological Differences 


We believe there are subtle psychological differ- 
ences between the foster home residence and: the 
usual institution or foster home. By the very nature 
of the R’s having moved into the home we own, their 
relationship to us is different. For example, when the 
first child was placed in the home, Mrs. R said to 
him that just as the agency brought him, so it had 
brought the R’s to the home. Recently, when Mrs. R 
told us she would prefer to serve meals in the large 
and cheerful kitchen and use the dining room only for 
special occasions, we wondered where we came in, 
and how much planning should be left to her. What 
was our say, for example, in the matter of food, 
beyond being sure that it is nutritious and that bal- 
anced meals are served; or when the hours she had 
set with the maid created some difficulty for her in 
managing? 

What is the complex role of foster parents in this 
setup? To illustrate: one child said to Mrs. R that 
just as he had to listen to the worker, so does she. 
On another occasion, when this boy had destroyed a 
toy the worker had brought for the house, he could 
accept the logic of his being punished only from the 
worker and only then did Mrs. R feel free to punish 
him. In our regular foster homes, children are usually 
introduced to “‘aunt” and “uncle,” but here we 
wanted to introduce them to Mr. and Mrs. R. This 
has not continued, however, for after the first child 
was there a short time, our worker found him calling 
the R’s “Uncle Dan” and “‘Aunt Kate.” We bowed to 
reality and have not attempted the Mr. and Mrs. R 
with the other children. 

What are the various components of the foster 
parents’ relationship to us? Even calling them foster 
parents does not actually describe them. With our 
ownership of property comes a qualitative change in 
our relationship, and we are struggling to find the 
proper balance between our holding final control 
while leaving them enough freedom to feel that it is 
their own home they are running. 
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While we look upon the R’s, as they see themselves, 
as related to the agency in a different way than the 
usual foster parent, some of their reactions and atti- 
tudes are those typical of all foster parents. 


Meeting the Child’s Needs 


Although, in theory, we have felt that the foster 
parents had no choice about the kind of child who 
would be coming to them, in practice this does not 
work out quite that way. We do continue to carry 
responsibility for the decision, and the foster parents 
are not free to refuse to take a child, but we do take 
into consideration their strengths and weaknesses. 
Mrs. R could not tolerate the dull child, and so we 
have placed children whose I.Q.’s are normal or 
above. This raises a question of the criteria for the 
selection of children for the Foster Home Residence. 
Mrs. R had asked us if the children would be the type 
described in “Children Who Hate,” which she had 
read. We feel it is a matter of degree, and that certain 
children who act-out their aggression to such a degree 
that they are a menace to themselves and the com- 
munity do not belong here. Beyond this, we do not 
yet know which children can benefit most from such 
a Foster Home Residence, as against other forms of 
care. 

There is also the question of how many children 
of a given type the one set of foster parents can be 
expected to handle. At present, our thinking is that 
four is the optimal number. 

Our first child, a boy of eight, went into the home 
in October, 1953. Another boy, almost eight, followed 
a month later, and a girl of 10% shortly thereafter. 
The fourth child, a girl of 11, was placed in March of 
this year. An 1114-year-old girl came in April. This 
does raise the question of how to space the placement 
of children—how to give the foster parents as well as 
the children already in the home time to adjust 
themselves to each newcomer. 

I shall not attempt to describe the individual chil- 
dren in the home—their personality makeup, etc. For 
this unit we selected children who fall under Cate- 
gory I. You will recall that these are children with 
parents whom, for want of a better term, we call 
“objecting parents.” The children’s and parents’ 
problems run the full range. 

We are only at the beginning stage of giving case- 
work help to these children and wonder if it is either 
possible or desirable to have one caseworker carry this 
project. For this pilot demonstration we had selected 
one of our most skilled workers. Her role has been two- 
fold: individual relationships and group relationship. 
She has handled certain problems having to do with 


(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


An International Look at Day Care 


lx recent years, many social workers have been 


called upon to extend their experience and practice 
across national borders under a variety of auspices 
for international exchange and service. Our own 
practices are certain to benefit from the broadened 
perspective as professional workers grow in under- 
standing other ways of life and of the ways in which 
many countries are working toward common goals of 
child and family welfare. 

Recently I have taken on an assignment for the 
United Nations to prepare a report on Day Care for 
the Division of Social Welfare in the Department of 
Social Affairs. The initial impact of a world-wide 
look is twofold: an overwhelming sense of the great 
variety and bigness of our world, and a feeling of 
familiarity and recognition of common human needs 
and feelings. The limitations of one’s knowledge of 
geography—the number of countries which are 
known by more than one name, the juxtaposition of 
national boundaries in the less-familiar areas of the 
world are surprising. But these readily observable 
facts are simple compared with what one really does 
not know about the history and culture, the govern- 
ment and industry and the daily lives of ordinary 
people. Familiarity with the infinite variety of even 
one field of services such as day care, and the impos- 
sibility of describing it in a few sentences, makes one 
suspicious of too easy generalizations. 

In spite of this, however, when reading the many 
reports on child and family welfare sent in to the 
United Nations from member countries, non-mem- 
ber nations, non-self-governing territories, the pub- 
lications and reports of the specialized agencies 
(WHO, UNESCO, ILO, FAO, UNICEF), and mem- 
oranda from consultants and specialists from many 
areas of the world, one comes to watch for familiar 
phrases like day nurseries, creches, kindergarten, 
maternal and child health services, industrialization, 
employment of women, hot lunch program. With 
these the children and their parents begin to come to 
life. From widely different areas of the world the 
common threads of human needs, of widespread con- 
cern for children and for family life, of sincere com- 
munity efforts to plan better services for children, 
stand out. 

There is a temptation to emphasize the familiar 
likenesses of day care needs and problems around the 
world assuming that our attitudes and practices are 
appropriate for other countries. The challenge is to 
search out the differences in cultures which may con- 
tribute to new patterns of day care of potential value 
to all of us. 
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There are areas in the Far East where whole fami- 
lies work in the fields accompanied by their children 
and small babies. While it is difficult for us to com- 
prehend the lack of sanitation and of even minimum 
food for many children in large areas of the world, 
a quotation from a recent United Nations report 
must give us pause, 

“in less developed societies, where the larger family group takes 
care of the child, the number of deprived children is smaller—one 
of the causes for deprivation of normal home life in Western com- 


munities, namely children without close relatives, is not found in 
* 


such groups.’ 

The operation of creches by industries employing 
a certain number of mothers, as required by law in 
many countries, seems far from an adequate answer 
to the needs of the infant, yet our planning in this 
country for the care of infants who need day care re- 
mains largely on a philosophical and elusory level in 
many communities, and is far from a_ realistic 
solution. 

Many questions being raised in other countries are 
familiar ones to which we are also seeking answers— 
How much day care is needed and what kind? How 
should it be paid for? How should staff be trained and 
how do we find enough qualified personnel? How can 
we develop more understanding of children’s needs 
among the general public, so that better services are 
available—and the children who need them? 
A United Nations report describing a variety of ex- 


tor 


periences, and raising pertinent questions should 
help to clarify principles for all of us. The application 
of principles of child and family welfare to specific 
programs and the development of standards must 
remain the responsibility of the appropriate authori- 
ties and professional groups in each country. Only 
thus can day care services operate in relation to other 
community services and contribute appropriately to 
tne societies of which they are a part. 
WiniFRED A, Moore 
UCDS, Day Care Consultant on Child Welfare League Staff 


New League Members 
Division of Welfare 
(Child Welfare Services Program) 
State Department of Public Health and Welfare 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
Proctor N. Carter, Director 
Children’s Bureau 
4208 Swiss Avenue 
Dallas 4, Texas 
Miss Lou-Eva Longan, Executive Director 


* Children Deprived of a Normal Home Life, United Nations 
Publication, 1952. Vol. IV, No. 3, New York, p. 5. 
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INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTIONS OFFER 
NEW CHALLENGE 


Editor’s Note: The following article describes social work’s part 
in carrying out the new Refugee Act in a way which will implement 
the following standards enunciated by the Workshop on Intercountry 
Adoption of the International Conference of Social Work this summer 
in Toronto, Canada: 

1. Importance of careful study before the child leaves for another 

country, 

2. Proxy adoptions should be abolished unless there has been a 
previous personal contact. 

3. Provision for agency service to the child upon arrival in the new 
country, 

#, Follow-up on the legal status and certainty that the adoption is 
legalized. 


tr 


. Provision for supervision by an agency. 


Fi JUR THOUSAND orphans sounds like a lot of 
orphans—that is how many the Refugee Relief Act* 
says can be brought to the United States for adoption 
before December 31, 1956. Are there really that many 
available? Where will they come from? Who will select 
them? How will their adoptive parents be selected? 
Who will see that all goes well after they get here? 
What role will child welfare agencies play in all this? 

This last question is being asked every day by con- 
by administrators of the Act, citizens 
wanting to adopt children, and most of all by the 
child welfare agencies themselves. Bringing orphans 


gressmen, 


to the United States for adoption is nothing new. 
World War II and the years immediately following 
started a trend which was given impetus by the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Social workers have watched 
this development with interest and concern. They 
have felt a responsibility for assuring safeguards to 
children transplanted from one country to another, 
and for the adoptive parents eager to receive them. 
The experience gained in intercountry adoptions dur- 
ing the past few years is reflected in the text and in- 
terpretation of Section 5 (Orphans’ Section) of the 
Refugee Relief Act. According to social work stand- 
ards this section of the law is good and can be con- 
sidered by the profession as an achievement. 

To make it work is another question. In order to 
tulfill the requirements of the law, services of quali- 
fied social welfare agencies are necessary. Whether 
these services will be made available is the challenge 
facing United States social agencies. Unless imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness, and ingenuity can produce a 
positive approach to this new and rather complex 
problem the years of effort to get acceptable legisla- 
tion are apt to go by the board, and the next law— 
undoubtedly there will be pressure for a next one 
will throw their hard-fought-for safeguards to the 
winds. 








* Public Law 203—83rd Congress, Approved August 7, 1953. 
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The law provides for up to 4,000 non-quota visas 
to be issued to certain orphans or abandoned children 
under the age of ten coming to the United States for 
adoption, or who have been adopted abroad. This 
applies to any children who are natives of a country 
whose quota is oversubscribed. At the present time 
some of the countries from which children are most 
likely to come are Austria, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
Japan and Korea. 

To accomplish the immigration of these “R.R.A. 
Orphans” it is necessary to have services of local or 
state child welfare agencies working through a na- 
tional agency with their affiliates and local welfare 
agencies abroad. Applications from potential adop- 
tive parents must be handled, home studies have to 
be made by the local and/or state child welfare 
agencies, and homes approved or disapproved. If the 
potential adoptive parents do not know a specific or 
related child, the local or state agency participates in 
the “matching” process as a partner with the national 
agency and the social agency in the country of the 
child’s residence. Supervision of the child in the 
adoptive home is also the responsibility of the local 
or state agency which usually carries the burden of 
arranging for care and re-placement of the child 
should the adoption plan break down. 

The national social or voluntary agency must be 
recognized by the Administrator of the Refugee 
Relief Program. To gain this recognition the agency 
must be 


“able to give or secure the necessary service in the countries from 
which the children may come in order to locate those children who 
may be eligible and suitable for adoption in the United States. 
Such services require staff with professional social service training 
and experience in child welfare work to obtain social studies of the 
children’s background and necessary legal documents, and to 
complete plans for sending children to this country.’”* 


Their duties are to obtain case histories of the chil- 
dren, concur in the approval of the social plan for 
each individual child, assist in the “matching” proc- 
ess, provide technical immigration knowledge when 
required, assure proper release and documentation, 
and in general serve as the link between the agency 
working directly with the adoptive parents and the 
agency or individual having custody of the child. 
This Orphans’ Program is administered by the 
U. S. State Department and is specifically under the 
jurisdiction of the Administrator of the Refugee 
Relief Program, Mr. Scott McLeod. As in any immi- 
gration program, other divisions of government are 


* “General Information Concerning Orphans Under the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953”—(Revised August 1954)—U. S. Department 
of State, Office of the Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act, 
Washington, D. C. 
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involved. The Children’s Bureau follows this particu- 
lar program closely. The official documentation re- 
quired by the visa office of the Department of State 
for the sponsorship of an orphan by United States 
citizens is an “assurance” form, called, in the official 
jargon, the DSR-5 form. This has to be completed by 
the adoptive parents, guaranteeing their complete 
assumption of responsibility for the child, and assur- 
ing the government that there are no legal blocks to 
their adopting the child in their state. The DSR-5 


})? 


form must also be “endorsed” by a recognized na- 
tional social or voluntary agency or a state or local 
agency licensed or authorized under state laws to 
place children. This endorsement commits the agency 
to responsibility for the social planning, supervision 
pending adoption, and re-placement or resettlement 
of the child in case of a breakdown of the adoption. 
Agencies have given thoughtful consideration to this 
responsibility and have reviewed policy regarding 
their acceptance or rejection of it in the light of their 
state adoption and/or importation laws, their staff 
limitations, their community resources, and their 
financial ability to underwrite costs involved. In 
many instances new sources of funds have been 
sought to bolster staff to take on this new service and 
it must be admitted that “intercountry adoption” 
does have a special appeal. Some state departments 
of public welfare are obtaining legal review or reinter- 
pretation of their adoption or importation laws. 
Resources are being looked at carefully. It has been 
found that in most instances the adoptive parents are 
quite willing and able to bear financial costs involved 
and to underwrite the financial risks by posting a 
bond. A sharing of responsibility is often worked out 
between the national agency and the local or state 
agency on a case-by-case basis. 

It seems important that a positive approach be 
given to this question of intercountry adoptions and 
every effort made to assist these youngsters to’ find 
homes in the United States when cultural attitudes, 
legal restrictions, or practical economic or social con- 
ditions prevent their being adopted in their own 
country. Although there are numbers of available 
children in this country for adoption they are usually 
the “hard-to-place” and social workers will need time 
to develop more acceptable attitudes here. In the mean- 
time, as long as the numbers of applicants so far ex- 
ceed the number of average placeable children, par- 
ents will be tempted to resort to unacceptable means 
of procuring children from other countries, such as 
“proxy” adoptions or placements by well-meaning 
but unskilled friends, lawyers, etc. No one knows 
better the dangers and unhappiness caused by such 
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procedures than child welfare agencies, as they are 
often called in to ‘“‘pick up the pieces.” There are 
many children of part American parentage in coun- 
tries where U. S. Armed Forces have fought or been 
stationed. As these children seem particularly suit- 
able for adoption in the United States, undoubtedly 
both sound and unsound measures will be used in 
bringing them here to potential parents. 

So let’s face it. Intercountry adoptions are here to 
stay. They provide a particular challenge to the pro- 
fession of social work to handle them with the same 
pioneer spirit which engendered the beginnings of 
social welfare in our country. 

Susan T. Perriss 


f 


Assistant Director, 


International Social Service, New York, N.Y. 


Tax Exemption for Children Awaiting Adoption 


lx the April issue of CHILD WELFARE, we announced 


that Congress was contemplating changes in the 
Federal tax exemption law which might allow adop- 
tive parents to claim appropriate exemption as of the 
date of the placement of a child rather than having 
to wait until the adoption had been legally con- 
summated. Mr. Marshall Field, the League’s Presi- 
dent, had been among those who wrote to the chair- 
man of the Senate’s Finance Committee, expressing 
the opinion that such tax deductions could quite ap- 
propriately be allowed adoptive parents, since from 
the day of placement they assume total financial 
responsibility for the child. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that the amendment to the law has been 
passed. 
Under the 
individual over half of whose support is received from 


old law, a dependent was defined as an 


the taxpayer and one who bears one of eight specified 
relationships to the taxpayer. Congress found that 
the relationships specified in the old law were not 
sufficiently flexible to allow for the various types of 
situations under which taxpayers frequently support 
an individual in their home. This point was most 
frequently raised in the case of foster children or 
children in the home awaiting adoption. Accordingly, 
this Act now provides that a taxpayer may claim as 
a dependent an individual over half of whose support 
he supplies, irrespective of the relationship of such 
individual to the taxpayer, if the individual has as his 
principal place of abode the home of the taxpayer 
and is a member of the taxpayer’s household. 
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A Progress Report on the Development of Criteria 


ln the 1953-54 Case Record Exhibit Committee 
year, Regional Activities were confined to study and 
development of new criteria for use in selecting case 
records. This plan emerged as a result of the previous 
year’s self-study by the membership and their strong 
recommendation for basic revision of the criteria 
which had gone unchanged, except for minor revi- 
sions, for a number of years. 

The past year’s work in the regional committees 
was stimulating, enjoyable and difficult to judge 
from the reports which filtered through to the Na- 
tional Chairman. At the meeting of the National 
Committee in Atlantic City in May and again this 
fall, it came out that everyone who participated had 
found the year’s work worth while and that it had 
served to provoke new interest in the Regional Case 
Record Exhibit Committee activity. 

The problem which faced the National Committee 
was to organize the criteria prepared by each region 
into a set of criteria to which all of us could subscribe 
and which we could be confident the regions would 
find useful in preparing future exhibits. 

This has, to put it simply, proved to be a larger 
assignment than our National Committee could 
achieve in a brief two-day meeting. Furthermore, we 
knew that many of the regions wanted to devote 
more time to working on the criteria. Perhaps this 
fact in itself made our attempt to complete the 
criteria at this point premature. We were uncertain 
largely because we were aware of our member agen- 
cies” uncertainty about which kind of criteria they 
wanted. We considered whether criteria should be 
developed which would embrace the principles of 
casework practice, which must be reflected in any 
record which is to qualify as representing the “best 
in practice’ —or whether we should attempt to spell 
out these principles in terms of their application 
to the various functions comprising child welfare 
services. 

We were also aware that many agencies had ex- 
pressed the wish to resume the preparation of a 
record exhibit after a year’s lapse. It occurred to us 
that perhaps the two activities might go hand in 
hand and serve each other’s interests. In each region, 
criteria have been developed. What better way to 
test and refine them than against records being pre- 
pared and chosen for an exhibit and what better plan 
than to start with the intake process? Therefore, this 
vear the Case Record Exhibit will be limited to the 
intake process in all of the services offered by the 
children’s agencies. Those regions who wish it, may 
elect to work only on the further refinement of the 
criteria. 
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In May, the National Committee formulated, as 
an introduction to the criteria, a statement of pur- 
pose and method. Whether the region decides to limit 
itself to continued work on the criteria or to test the 
newly written criteria of the region against records of 
intake studies, it should find the following statement 
of purpose helpful. 


Purpose 
The purpose of the Case Record Exhibit is to provide examples of 
sound casework practice in a variety of settings and from all areas 
of child welfare service in order to: 


a. disseminate knowledge of accepted practices and techniques. 
b. provide the framework for demonstrating trends in child 

welfare services and kinds of experimental work being done. 
c. provide examples of various types of records. 


The exhibit also provides stimulation to practitioners and agencies 
to improve and study practice and raise standards through sub- 
mission and selection of records for the Exhibit. 


Method 
Records should show: 

1. that a diagnostic evaluation has been made and the basis on 
which it has been made; that it validly recognizes the client’s 
problem, his feelings about it, his own wishes and readiness 
to work on the problem. 


tle 


. the caseworker’s ability to deal with the client’s feelings in 
relation to the reality of his problem and what the agency can 
do about it; the connection between the agency program and 
purpose and the problems that the client has brought to it. 

3. that the dignity and integrity of the person is respected. 

Inherent in this is the right of the individual to reach his own 

decisions and carry out his own responsibilities. 


The degree to which the client becomes involved in acquiring new 
insights regarding the basic patterns of his behavior that are 
causing the problems will vary in accordance with: 


1. the nature of the problem and the client’s capacity to use 
such help; 


2. the extent 


to which such help is essential in solving the 


problem; 


uw 


. the knowledge and skills of the caseworker in this area of 
service; 
4. the availability of appropriate specialized service in 
agency or community support such service. 
Any record selected should reflect the principle that imagination, 
creativity, and sensitivity, within the framework of scientific 
knowledge are indispensable to sound casework practice. It should 
also carry the conviction that helping the child requires that his 
parents or guardians be included in the service.” 


We know the work of the regions this year will be 
of value to each agency. In continued examination of 
the criteria emphasis on the study of intake may 
stimulate us to reexamine our policies and practices 
in the light of whether they conform to sound prin- 
ciples of casework. 

KuizapetHy A. MEEK 


Chairman, 
1 Exhibit Committee 
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1954-1955 
National Chairman: 
Miss Elizabeth A. Meek 
linois Children’s Home and Aid Society 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘ase Record Exhibit Committee 


Regional Chairmen: 
Area I. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 
Miss Adele Eisler 
Child Service Association 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Area II. Maryland, Washington, D.C., Virginia 
Mrs. Ruth G. Hayes, Chairman 
Mrs. Lillian M. Saxe, Co-Chairman 
Child Welfare Division 
Board of Public Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 


Area III. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut 
Miss Eleanor P. Sheldon 
Family & Children’s Services of Stamford, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Area IY. Illinois, Missouri, Indiana 
Mrs. Margaret M. Kennedy 
Division of Child Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Ill. 


Area V. Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
Mr. Edwin P. Bradley 
Children’s Bureau 
Dallas, Texas 


Area VI. Greater New York, Westchester County (New 
York), New Jersey 
Mrs. Belle Wolkomir 
Jewish Child Care Association of Essex County 
Newark, N. J. 
Area VII. New York State—Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Elmira, Niagara Falls, Rochester, Utica, Binghamton 
Miss Clara J. Swan 
Area Office No. 1 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Area VIII. Ghio, Kentucky, Michigan 
Miss Maybelle Burner 
Children’s Services 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Area IX. Delaware, Pennsylvania 
A. Western Pennsylvania 
Miss Agnes Hartman 
Rural Child Welfare Unit 
Department of Welfare 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
. State of Delaware, Philadelphia and environs 
Mr. Carl Schoenberg 
Association for Jewish Children of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Area X. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
Miss Verna Collins 
Children’s Bureau of Knoxville 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Area XI. California, Hawaii, Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
Mrs. Ernestine Wood 
Children’s Bureau of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Area XII. Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
Mrs. Elizabeth Turner 
lowa Children’s Home Society 
Des Moines, lowa 


AGENCY-OWNED FOSTER HOME 


(Continued from page 11) 


the group interactions, and common experiences with 
the group. Her approach to each child, on an individ- 
ual basis, has necessarily had to be different. She 
carries responsibility for intensive work, under psy- 
chiatric consultation and treatment, where indicated. 


Parents Visit in Office Only 


Part of our work with the parents, beginning with 
the Intake process, has been toward their accepting 
the need of help for themselves as well as for their 
children. We had come to the conclusion that all 
visiting would have to be in our office. We came to 
this decision partly on the purely practical basis of 
not being able to visualize six sets of parents descend- 
ing on the Foster Home Residence. But also on a 
diagnostic basis, we felt these parents would be re- 
lieved in not having to relate to their children in the 
home setting, and would be freer in coming to grips 
with their role toward their children, if they felt we 
did not expect them to play a total parental role. 
Further, we felt that in not having a vis-a-vis rela- 
tionship with the foster parents, they would not be 
reminded of their own failures as parents. And to 
complicate matters, the children have not one set of 
parents, but separated parents, each of whom has 
formed other alliances. However, our work has been 
primarily with the mothers—a few of the fathers. 
Our fears about the parents’ reaction to office visiting 
have not been borne out. Our worker has usually 
been present during the visit, especially at the begin- 
ning, and the parents have welcomed this. Frequency 
of visiting has been adjusted to the individual situa- 
tion. We have shared with all the parents the address 
of the Foster Home Residence, at the point we felt 
they were able to hold this. We might add that none 
has attempted to phone or to visit. Also, when we 
felt the time was right, we have introduced the par- 
ents to the R’s, again in office visits. The worker's 
role with these parents has been an intensive one. 
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Caseworker and Landlord Too 


The caseworker has been finding her way and role 
with the R’s. The direct everyday living experiences 
are left to the foster parents; but the interpretation 
of the meaning of the children’s behavior, as well as 
working with the R’s around their attitudes, motiva- 
tions and feelings, is the worker’s. Having a group of 
children here brings in a qualitative difference from 
the relationships in a one-or-two-child foster home. 
Another aspect of the worker’s role is what we call 
the “managerial,” for want of a better word. At the 
beginning, she was so caught up in the many details 
of setting up the home that there was little time for 
casework. When things go wrong with “our” house, 
she does have to help the foster mother get some 
relief from tension by discussing those problems. As 
the worker put it, she is there not only as a case- 
worker, but as the landlord. She goes to the home as 
the agency representative, in reference to our prop- 
erty, and this has given her an additional and quite 
different function. 


Often I have wondered whether the caseworker’s 
primary role was that of building superintendent or 
janitor, for there is much more than casework service 


Eastern Regional Conference 


February 17, 18, 19 

Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C, 

Chairman: Mr. John G. Theban, Executive Secretary 
Family and Child Services 
Washington, D. C. 


Southern Regional Conference 
February 24, 25, 26 
Francis,Marion Hotel, Charleston, South Carolina 
Chairman: Mr. Everett Spell, Director 

Oak Grove 

North Charleston, South Carolina 


Southwest Regional Conference 


March 27, 28, 29, 30 


28, 29, 

Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri 

Chairman: Mr. Abraham J. Simon, Executive Director 
Jewish Child Welfare Association 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Central Regional Conference 
April 28, 29, 30 ; 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chairman: Mr. Leon H. Richman, Executive Director 
Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Northwest Regional Conference 
May 1, 2,3 
Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Oregon 
Chairman: Mrs. John Catlin, President 
The Boys and Girls Aid Society of Oregon 
Portland, Oregon 
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in running such a unit. I found myself so caught up 
in the minutae of the actual functioning of the house, 
I have had to check myself not to overlook the forest 
for the trees. Perhaps because my own experience has 
been limited to foster home placement, much that 
feels new to me is quite familiar to institution people 
who have had the experience of running a plant. 

On the question of costs, based on our past six 
months’ experience, we have estimated roughly that 
the per capita for the Foster Home Residence will be 
between $2300 and $2400. In round figures, this will 
be approximately $800 below the institution cost, and 
about $900, at the most, above the foster home 
figure. The entire financial question bears watching. 

It is almost presumptuous to bring our problems, 
our findings and questions to you after so brief an 
experience. We ask ourselves what new vistas for 
foster care this opens up. We know that others have 
attempted other forms of group homes. The estab- 
lishment of this first unit of the Foster Home Resi- 
dence has carried with it the seeds of much that is 
new, and has shaken up our habituation of thinking 
and functioning. There has been a sharp impact—at 
this point we can only stand by and try to analyze 
and understand, as we experiment. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR—1955 


Midwest Regional Conference 


May 9, 10, 11 

St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Chairman: Mr. Charles B. Olds, Executive Secretary 
Children’s Home Society of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New England Regional 

May 23, 24 

Hotel Griswold, Groton, Connecticut 

Chairman: Miss Verne Weed, Assistant Executive 

Director 

Child Placement and Family Services 
Children’s Services of Connecticut 
Hartford, Connecticut 








South Pacific Regional 


No conference because of location of National Conference) 


National Conference of Social Work 

May 29-June 3 

San Francisco, California 

League Headquarters: St. Francis Hotel 

League Program Committee Chairman: 
Mr. Clyde S. Pritchard, Executive Secretary 
Children’s Bureau of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 


Subcommittee Chairmen: 
East Coast: Miss Margaret Barbee 
New York, N. Y. 
Midwest: Mr. Anthony DeMarinis 
St. Louis, Missouri 
West Coast: Miss Winifred Cobbledick 
Oakland, California 








THE STORY OF JOHNNIE’ 


Max Silverstein 
Director, 
Pennsylvania Citizens Association 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Winner of the Mary EL. Boretz Second Award, this re- 
view of how the citizens of Pennsylvania mobilized to 
improve services to the dependent and neglected child is 
drawn from the author’s own experience as staff member 


with the Pennsylvania Citizens Association. VW hile he 


acknowledges that his observations may be somewhat 


biased by his vantage point, the lessons learned in this 


experiment are no less applicable in other communities. 


JouNNIE is a symbol; he stands for the neglected 
and dependent children of Pennsylvania, and the 
story about Johnnie is the story of how the citizens 
of the Commonwealth, with the backing of govern- 
ment and professional groups, went about trying to 
win for JoAnnie his fair share of welfare services. It is 
but it is not finished. Johnnie 
is still waiting for his fellow citizens to bring him the 
help he needs. 


not a success story yet 


The story began as long ago as 1682, with the 
d < = ’ 


Great Law of William Penn. Ever since then there 


have been sporadic attempts to provide organized 
services for all children who needed them. There 
were milestones in 1797, when the first private agency 
was created to care for homeless children; in the 
1860’s, when the State Board of Public Charities was 
set up as a result of a study of prisons and alms- 
houses; in 1883, when the legislature decreed that no 
child not seriously handicapped should remain in an 
almshouse more than 60 days, and the Children’s Aid 
Society was created to find homes for the almshouse 
children. Mothers’ Pensions in 1913 marked the first 
time that state aid was made available to counties for 
welfare purposes, and the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Citizens Association (PCA) in this period 
indicated a growing citizen concern for health and 
welfare programs in the Commonwealth. 

A Children’s Commission in the 20’s laid the foun- 
dation for orderly development of services for chil- 
dren, and after the White House Conference of 1930 
PCA formulated a bold ten-year plan for Pennsyl- 
vania, which the subsequent overwhelming economic 
distress made it necessary to shelve. 

In 1935, the Federal Social Security Act came to 
transform the picture in Pennsylvania as elsewhere; 


* While much of the material used in this article is from PCA 
documents, a substantial part of the documentation is lifted from 
the records and reports of other organizations and writers. Special 
mention is made of the Governor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth and the Rural Child Welfare Unit of the Department of 
Welfare, and to other PCA staff writers. 
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Mothers’ Assistance became Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren and child welfare services were provided for 
rural counties or areas of special need. Two years 
after this, Pennsylvania revamped its public assist- 
ance structure, creating a state-administered as- 
sistance program. In place of local poor boards 
County Institution Districts were set up under 
county commissioners with responsibility for de- 
pendent children as well as for homeless adults. Soon 
ten rural counties had 
created with Federal aid services for homeless and 
neglected children. 

A start had been made, but PCA in 1941 examined 
some of the child welfare services being set up under 


county commissioners in 


county commissioners and reported that there were 
still 32 counties which had not even one local worker 
trained in the field of child placing. In the following 
year, PCA reported ‘“‘evidence that in some places 
children are receiving even poorer care than they did 
ten years ago.” 

The White House Conference of 1940 again raised 
hopes for Johnate—but World War II dashed these 
hopes just as they had been dashed by the depression. 
Very little progress was made until 1949 when PCA, 
in association with many other groups and organiza- 
tions, prepared and sponsored legislative proposals 
to make more explicit the responsibilities of county 
commissioners for the care of dependent and neg- 
lected children and to provide direct financial aid 
from the state for local child care services. These 
measures failed in the 1949 legislative session. 


Midcentury Conference Gave Impetus 


In preparation for the Midcentury White House 
Conference, Governor James H. Duff appointed an 
Advisory Citizens’ Committee to study the needs of 
children in Pennsylvania and make recommenda- 
tions. After the Conference, newly elected Governor 
Fine appointed 49 persons, widely representative of 
major interests in the field, to a statewide Committee 
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on Children and Youth to carry forward the Confer- 
ence’s recommendations. So matters stood at the 
beginning of the 50’s. Johnnie and his friends were 
ready for a decisive forward step, and Johnnie became 
the responsibility of the subcommittee on Welfare, 
and eventually this subcommittee and its plans re- 
ceived top priority. 

Meanwhile, PCA’s Family and Child Welfare 
State Committee strengthened itself by recruiting 
eight area chairmen, who in turn inducted county 
representatives to serve on area committees. The 
machinery was being decentralized, prepared and 
oiled for a widespread mobilization of public opinion 
and action to improve Johnnie’s condition. Members 
of PCA’s area committees, all laymen, embarked on 
a program of self-education. The great hope was that 
the Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
was the necessary “something new” added to the 
child care picture. 

In preparation for a statewide meeting which the 
area committee chairmen planned for June, 1953, the 
PCA professional staff brought together in a special 
informal session a group of professional leaders in 
child welfare. Their task was to review Pennsyl- 
vania’s child care situation and report their findings 
and recommendations to the citizen group. In a week- 
end retreat at the end of May, the professionals spent 
12 hours in “‘A good, hard look at where we are and 
where we might go,” and drew up a seven-point pro- 
gram of requirements, including reorganization and 
changes within the State Department of Welfare. 

This group was convinced that proper mobiliza- 
tion, program planning and coordination could best 
be centered in the cooperative effort of the Governor’s 
Committee on Children and Youth and the PCA. 
They urged that new techniques be developed for 
preparing clear and substantial documentation and 
widespread understanding of any proposals finally 
agreed upon, registering the compelling fact that 
citizen apathy, reflected in past sessions of the Legis- 
lature, had to be overcome if any degree of success 
could be expected. On the other hand, the impetus 
developed around the White House Conference and 
the effect on public officials of what had been dis- 
covered about the need for better services to depend- 
ent and neglected children in preparation for that 
Conference was encouraging. Such a comment on 
public services for children as ‘‘a sinister move to 
abolish private agencies,” emphasized the care 
needed in framing material so as to show the team- 
work relationship between public and private child 
care services. 

The June meeting of the PCA Family and Child 
Welfare Group reduced the list of basic requirements 
drawn up by the professionals to two major goals: 
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1. The development of local services for children in those 
counties which still had none; 


2. The guarantee of effective administration of children’s 
services within the State Department of Welfare. 


The citizen representatives had taken soundings in 


their own communities and found considerable de- 
mand for “‘action.” 


Encouraging “Grass-Roots” Participation 


There was careful review of the so-called opposition 
groups and full recognition that some ways must be 
found for achieving the greatest possible unity of 
thought and action. The group cited the Governor’s 
Committee, the Chests and Councils, the PCA and 
the Pennsylvania Welfare Conference as the core 
groups which might gather strength from allies in 
parent-teachers’ groups, organized labor, women’s 
clubs, the churches, service and veterans’ organiza- 
tions and outstanding community leaders connected 
with local assistance boards, rural child welfare serv- 
ices and the vast family and children’s private agency 
groups. It expressed its confidence in the leadership 
of the Governor’s Committee and its hope that it 
could prove to be the umbrella under which all 
groups concerned with children could find a place. 
A motion was passed urging PCA’s directors to give 
top priority to the child care effort. The problem now 
was twofold: 


1. How to draft a specific legislative program for presentation 
at the 1953 session; 


2. How to bring in the broadest section of the population in the 
process of concerted action to fulfill this program’s objectives. 


During the fall of 1951, various ideas for first steps 
were considered. One of these was to select a sample 
cross-section of counties for a more thorough citizen 
inquiry into child care than had been possible before 
the White House Conference. The citizen-inquiry 
idea is a device often employed by PCA on the theory 
that persons learn best and are motivated to action 
through firsthand experience with a problem. 

It was finally agreed that the Governor’s Commit- 
tee should hold open hearings across the state to give 
citizens an opportunity to testify about child-care 
conditions in their communities. There was already 
clear evidence of need for a change in child-care pro- 
visions; what was missing was information from re- 
sponsible citizens and organizations across the state 
about specific changes ‘‘the public believes are needed 
and would support.” The Committee felt that pro- 
posals for legislation might result from the hearings 
and form the basis of a program. 
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The People Respond 

Beginning in January 1952, for three months a 
widespread campaign of publicity about the hearings 
was carried on by statewide organizations and local 
groups. The Governor’s Committee prepared a folder 
which set up the ground rules for these hearings. It 
made clear that these were open hearings and that 
any citizen who wished to present data on child-care 
conditions in his community was welcome. Witnesses 
were urged to register in advance and to limit their 
presentations to 10 minutes. Newspapers and radio 
stations carried announcements of the meetings, and 
background pieces and editorials appeared regularly 
in a build-up for the hearings, which were planned for 
twelve different communities covering all 67 counties 
of the Commonwealth. 

The PCA group threw its resources behind promot- 
ing hearing attendance and arousing statewide atten- 


tion to the problems of dependent and neglected 


children. A special pamphlet entitled 4 Fair Chance 
for Children, which included 
] 
{ 


a check-list for local 
citizen inquiry, was prepared by PCA and distributed 
to 35,000 people. 

The response to the hearings was remarkable. 1,894 
people registered and 401 statements were received. 
Many of the statements represented group findings. 
Some organizations involved many of their people in 
the actual check-list procedure. The people welcomed 
a chance to tell the Governor’s Committee about 
child care conditions in their home towns, and many 
had specific suggestions for solving the problems 
cited. 

A cross-section of those who spoke at the hearings 
included judges, clergymen, members of women’s 
clubs, teachers, representatives of various service 
organizations, union officials, county commissioners, 
lawyers, housewives and people prominent in local 
politics. Of the 49 members of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee, 39 helped to conduct at least one hearing, and 
several sat on two or more hearing panels. 

More than 600 members of PCA attended the 
hearings. Many in isolated communities did a “Paul 
Revere” job of alerting key people to attend. Car 
pools were arranged to bring groups to the hearings, 
and at each hearing a representative presented the 
PCA Children’s Platform, with its six major points: 

1. Keep children in their own homes if possible. 


2. Limit the right of removal without parental consent to the 


Juvenile Court. 

. Establish child care agencies in each county separate from 
the Juvenile Court. 

. Provide skilled care and social services including: counseling, 
protection, placement and adoption, referral and aid to 
unmarried mothers. 

. Guarantee statewide minimum standards of care for all 


children. 


. Encourage local citizen interest and participation. 
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The full transcription of the hearings ran to 750 
pages; a narrative report, condensed to 20 printed 
pages, was published by the Department of Welfare 
and distributed to 9,000 groups and individuals. PCA 
issued a popular pamphlet, The Lengthening Shadow, 
based on this official record, which was distributed 
throughout the state to 40,000 individuals and or- 
ganizations. 

The hearings hammered out a specific program for 
legislative action, including amendments to the 
County Institution District Law, a new basic Child 
Welfare law, and Adoption law amendments. This 
was the voice of the people, speaking for Johnnie. Not 
only were individual parents, teachers, lawyers, 
judges and plain folk moved to speak, but dozens of 
state organizations and local groups took part— 
churches, unions, county officials, parent-teachers’ 
associations, health and welfare councils, service 
clubs and private child care agencies and institutions. 


Distractions 


With a full documentation of need at hand, coupled 
with what the people said they wanted for children, 
the Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth 
developed a draft of two child-care bills, one amend- 
ing the County Institution District Law and the 
other a basic child-care bill setting up programs in 
the 67 counties. It had also become clear in the course 
of the hearings that changes were needed in the adop- 
tion law, and the Department of Welfare had con- 
vened what became known as the “Committee of 
200,” drawn from interested groups such as judges of 
the Orphans’ Courts, professional, civic and welfare 
groups and public and private agencies both sectarian 
and nonsectarian. A special technical “committee of 
21” drew up an adoption bill to meet the needs re- 
vealed at the hearings, and this bill received enthusi- 
astic support both from the Governor’s Committee 
and from PCA. 

In the early fall of 1952, some uneasiness began to 
be felt because of the governor’s delay in reviewing 
and endorsing the legislative proposals drawn up 
by his Committee. Although there was no open op- 
position to the program, it was believed that some 
private opposition was being expressed to the Gov- 
ernor. Many groups began to experience frustration 
and a fear that the momentum of the movement had 
been spent. Into this situation the PCA Family and 
Child Welfare group moved with precision. On 
October 17, the state chairman convened at the 
capital the area chairmen and their chief lieutenants 
in key counties. In an all-day session this group 
worked out a positive series of objectives for citizen 
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activity, setting up target dates and preparing itself 
for pressing a program in the 1953 legislative session. 

Here was a plan which would not countenance in- 
activity or defeatism. The disheartened had a job to 
do, and the job was done. A full head of steam was 
developing, and despite the general concern over 
taxes and budget problems, Johnnie moved up front 
in the conscience of the people. The Governor re- 
sponded. 


On March 4, 1953, with the legislature already in 
session and entangled in a bitter fight on taxes, the 
Governor received the officers of his Committee on 
Children and Youth and endorsed in principle the 
legislative proposals for Johnnie. 

This official endorsement “in principle” was still 
some way from active Administration backing for 
specific measures. Another month passed while the 
Attorney General’s office studied the legislative 
drafts and finally released them without significant 
change. Before the end of April three bills comprising 
the Governor’s Committee’s “child care package” 
were introduced in the General Assembly under bi- 
partisan sponsorship. 

The General Assembly remained in session until 
July 28. Veteran observers could hardly recall a more 
hectic, acrimonious, confused session. A rift in Ad- 
ministration leadership led one old hand to comment, 
“Maybe if that Committee of yours was not called 
the ‘Governor’s Committee’ things might go a little 
better.” Highest on the list of controversial issues, on 
which legislative and public attention were riveted, 
was the tax and budget question. But running a close 
second and pressing hard, during the hot days of June 
and July, was Johnnie. From being called a “do- 
gooder” issue sponsored by “‘a bunch of social work- 
ers,” child care became a central public question— 
a practical, important one on which decision had to 
be reached. 

There were sporadic efforts by well-intentioned 
political advisers to suggest “playing down” child 
care. They said: 


“This is not the year for it; the legislature is in no mood to 
consider social reform; how can you expect any real attention to 


child care when discussion of a sales tax is coming up?” 


But even if the leaders in the child care effort had 
wanted to heed this advice, it would have been 1m- 
possible to stem the outpouring of conviction and 
feeling by citizens across the state. The press and 
radio caught this feeling and reflected it; stories, fea- 
tures, editorials, letters to editors, special interviews 
and coverage of events on child care set a high mark 
in continuous public information service by the 
press. 
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Disunity and “The Legislative Mill” 


Something which was not clear to the leaders of the 
movement at the time was also developing, making it 
increasingly difficult to keep things orderly. The as- 
sumption that the child care coalition would remain 
solid may have been naive, but upon this imperative 
unity rested the real strength of the effort. The first 
hint of a break in the coalition came in a hearing 
before the Judiciary General Committee on the adop- 
tion bill. Representatives of sectarian agencies helped 
draft new legislative proposals. Although it was fi- 
nally possible to adjust differences on this measure 
(the only one of the three to pass), the overt separa- 
tion of a section from the main body of child-care in- 
terests weakened the front and presented a whole new 
series of problems of negotiation and settlement, most 
of which could not be made firm in this late stage of 
the legislative process. This proved to be the entering 
wedge which cost Johnnie a complete victory. 

It appears that unity can rarely be sustained in a 
free and voluntary association of multi-interest 
groups over the long pull, unless special provisions 
are made to test out this unity, refine it, reinforce it 
and rebuild it, regu/ar/y. The fact that sectarian 
agency representatives were members of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee, that they participated in many of 
the working units of the movement, and in some sec- 
tions of the state led the effort, proved to be insufh- 
cient assurance that their particular interests, per- 
haps at variance with the position taken by the 
majority group, would not be expressed. The Gov- 
ernor’s Committee, PCA and allied groups, caught up 
in the statewide enthusiasm for Johnnie, made a 
regrettable error of omission—the lack of consistent 
work to renew and maintain the unity of the coalition. 

Without recapitulating the complex history of 
legislative events, we shall merely say that in the 
final rush before adjournment, when the pressure was 
on to get action on the two bills setting up machinery 
and financial backing for county child welfare serv- 
ices, the coalition suddenly split wide open and the 
two bills were lost. Only the new Adoption Act be- 
came law in 1953—a substantial advance but a good 
way from victory. 

How far should we compromise in the interest of a 
greater unity? Is it to be unity at all costs? Where does 
the majority take a stand? What about the rights of 
the minority? There are no ready formulae to guide 
us in charting the answers. A full, mutual under- 
standing of the areas of agreement and disagreement 
is better equipment with which to face the legislative 
process where public policy is determined than to be 
caught at the crucial time with a yawning gap in the 
ranks. Both majority and minority have an obliga- 
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tion to play the game according to the rules, and only 
when there is genuine respect for difference, can the 
rules be adhered to. In this legislative struggle for the 


“child-care package,” many rules went by default. 


Two Final Efforts to Win 


Of the many citizen actions which influenced the 
course of events, two were especially significant. The 
first was what came to be known as the “roll-call for 
children.”” As the months slipped by, and it was ob- 
vious that legislative leaders had in mind bottling up 
all child-care measures with the exception of the 
adoption bill, many plans and devices for breaking 
the log-jam were debated in conferences among the 
supporters of the “package.” When a variety of 
orthodox methods to reach the people in positions of 
power failed to move the bills forward, it was agreed 
that a dramatic demonstration of citizen concern was 
necessary to prevent two of the three child-care bills 
from being lost in the shuffle. 

In late June, a statewide petition was circulated in 
the hope of securing 10,000 signatures. Within ten 
days over 38,000 people from all 67 counties signed 
the “‘roll-call for children.” Hundreds of volunteer 
citizens did the job, in the heat of the summer and 
with the feeling that this was a last-ditch, desperate 
try. 

The roll-call was climaxed by a citizens’ rally at the 
Capitol. Over 250 people gathered from every section 
of the state and proceeded to “march on the Capitol,” 
led by baby buggies containing the petitions. The 
assembly convened on the steps of the main rotunda, 
where representative speakers presented the child- 
care story and voiced the desire for action on the 
child-care bills. Twenty-four Senators and Assembly- 
men joined the group, while many more passed by 
and appeared to be impressed. Press, radio and tele- 
vision coverage was excellent and the story was 
carried across the state. Delegates afterwards visited 
their own representatives. The leader of the rally 
called on the Governor and reported that “He got 
the idea.” The promise that the bill enlarging the 
powers of County Institution Districts would be 
brought up for a vote, was kept. 

A second device was in the communications field. 
The organization around Johnnie has been referred 
to as a coalition, which may connote more formal in- 
tegration than actually existed. There did develop 
a working relationship between the many groups 
involved in the effort, and primarily between the 
Governor’s Committee and PCA. A modus operandi 
for joint planning, coordination and_ leadership 
evolved. This close cooperation on a day-to-day basis 
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was indispensable during the last two or three months 
of the legislative session. 

But coordination at the top level is insufficient in a 
genuine citizens’ movement. A way had to be found 
to keep statewide community leadership in 67 coun- 
ties in touch. Just as important was the need to direct 
general citizen enthusiasm and action, where and 
when it counted. In short, direct lines of communica- 
tion had to be opened to heighten the effectiveness of 
citizenship participation. 

Again, PCA made a unique contribution. The As- 
sociation provides a regular weekly information 
service on welfare legislation through its publication 
Social Legislation. The weekly was sent to an ex- 
panded group of child-care leaders, as well as to the 
regular membership, a special list of 4,000 Pennsyl- 
vanians in all counties. With the emphasis of the 
Association’s program on child care, most of the is- 
sues gave detailed progress reports on the bills, as 
well as editorial comment pin-pointing implications 
of action in the committees of the General Assembly. 

The chairman of PCA’s Family and Child Welfare 
Division issued sometimes daily a series of one-page 
mimeographed directives called “Memos on_ the 
Children’s Bills,” to the 53 volunteer citizen workers 
of the PCA area committees, together with all 
leaders of member groups in the coalition and 25 
selected members of PCA’s statewide Board of 
Directors. As the ““Memos”’ started to fan out, local 
leaders asked to be added to the list. After the first 
two issues, a total of 185 persons from all parts of the 
state comprised the central mailing list. 


Foundation Firm For Next Steps 


The movement’s leaders expected a dull thud of 
despair at the outcome of the session. Instead, mes- 
sages came in from all parts of the state saying, ‘““We 
won a part of the ‘package’; now we know what we 
have to face. Let’s get ready to win the rest in 1955.” 
There was some bitterness and some dismay, but 
little feeling of “Oh, what’s the use?” Errors were 
noted, suggestions made to overcome them and con- 
fidence in success “next time” was expressed in 
numerous post-mortem sessions. 

Already in the early fall of 1953 steps were taken 
to review basic principles with top sectarian leaders. 
PCA area chairmen and committee members were 
at work canvassing communities for ideas and sugges- 
tions on next steps. In December 1953, the PCA state 
committee of area chairmen and key representatives 
convened in Harrisburg and began to make plans 
looking toward the legislative session of January 
1955. 

A new chapter in Johnnie’s story had begun. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Children of Divoree, J. Louise Despert, M.D., Doubleday and 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1953. 282 pp. $3.50. 


Every now and then one reads a book that serves 
with dramatic force a purpose other than that for 
which it was primarily designed. This is not to say 
that Dr. J. Louise Despert, in her book, Chi/dren of 
Divorce, does not expose with understanding and 
feeling the pain and damage that children may suffer 
when their parents can no longer bear to live in the 
marriage relationship. It is to say, however, that the 
author with even greater effectiveness makes real an 
essential part of what we all too glibly refer to as the 
“basic needs” of children. In fact, it is impossible to 
read the many simply stated case situations of chil- 
dren seared by the hostility, fear, and guilt of un- 
adjusted marital partners, without being painfully 
aware of the importance of wholesome, healthy 
family life for every child. Not only is Dr. Despert 
pleading for “children of divorce,” but she is doing so 
with professional knowledge and warm feeling for the 
opportunity for wholesome development for all of our 
children. Stripped of the all too frequently employed 
“inner sanctum” jargon of many deeply and sincerely 
concerned people about the welfare of children, this 
specialist in child psychiatry writes in a direct and 
meaningful manner. Obviously, the book is designed 
primarily for parents who feel impelled to seek 
divorce as a release from an intolerable relationship. 
But, this reviewer would recommend this book to all 
who share concern and responsibility for what hap- 
pens to children. 

With clarity and persuasiveness, Dr. Despert ex- 
plores the child’s inner world, and examines how his 
needs can best be met when complete family break- 
down is inevitable or has occurred. She forces the 
parents of such a child to shift the focus of concern 
from their own feelings and actions toward each other 
to the devastating effect that these have on the chil- 
dren. Then, the author presents concrete and practi- 
cal ways to repair that damage. If the “children of 
divorce” are to be saved from crippling emotional 
experiences, delinquent behavior, thwarted useful- 
ness, and wasted human happiness, Dr. Despert’s 
interpretation indicates that almost every commu- 
nity across our land must’ seek, now, to revamp its 
approach to the processes regulating divorce and the 
disposition of the custody of children. The term 
“delinquent community” becomes even more appro- 
priate when we view what we do to children of un- 
happy parents. Dr. Despert’s proposals represent 
a challenge that we dare not reject. 

In suggesting ways of handling the child’s feelings 
and behavior in response to “emotional divorce” or 
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legal divorce, however, the author runs the risk of 
oversimplifying her guidance to parents. Her warn- 
ings and reassurances tend to overlook her own thesis 
that divorce is symptomatic of inadequacy on the 
part of parents, that the legal divorce is merely the 
symptom of emotional maladjustment. Her counsel, 
I fear, overestimates the ability of such parents for 
self-analysis and self-initiated insight. One must ques- 
tion whether there is not danger in urging parents, 
without qualification, to assure the child that despite 
their conflicting differences, they love him as they 
always have. Maybe one or both parents has not, and 
does not love the child. False reassurance may only 
increase the damage. Should Dr. Despert’s four guid- 
ing principles for first discussion of the divorce with 
a child of any age be stated for all parents of all chil- 
dren? These suggestions and words of counsel might 
be tempered more frequently with advice to parents 
to seek competent, qualified counseling service. 

The emotionally broken family, culminating in 
separation or divorce, is not the exclusive experience 
of any particular economic group, yet too many of 
the author’s examples and case situations reflect the 
experiences of the economically middle and upper 
strata of our communities. It is unfortunate that the 
universality of the author’s concepts of children’s 
basic needs could not have been strengthened in their 
presentation by examples that provide opportunities 
for identification by parents whether they have a 
maid or are receiving public assistance. As the author 
says too late, I fear, to offset this weakness in her 
book, children need little that is material. “Their 
needs of the spirit, though simple, are absolute” and 
indispensable. 

When reading the early pages of the book, some 

may feel that too much emphasis is placed on advo- 
cating divorce as desirable for most couples. It is not 
long, however, before one is aware of the author’s 
belief that she deeply prefers 
“that parents loved each other and their children simply and 
wholesomely, and that homes remained intact emotionally as well 
as legally.” 
But since reality demonstrates that divorce occurs 
whether we like it or not, Dr. Despert dedicates her 
efforts to the “planned protection” of the children by 
parents who contemplate separation and divorce. In 
fact, the author does infinitely more. After accepting 
the reality of divorce, she so portrays the emotional 
needs of children that the primacy of an emotionally 
healthy family is inescapable. 

With tremendous force, the author points the way 
to prevent divorce— 

“until we learn how to revitalize the family in its essential role of 


rearing children to healthy adulthood, we are not grappling with 
the crisis at its roots.” 
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And then echoing what, in the final analysis, may be 
the ultimate solution to many of our human prob- 
lems, Dr. Despert states, 

“Today’s children are tomorrow’s parents; it is to them that we 


must look for the better health of tomorrow’s families and their 
children in turn.” 


The emotionally as well as physically healthy family 

is truly what Dr. Despert calls “the bedrock of a 

nation.” Her book belongs on the required reading list 

of all adults. From this book, judges, lawyers, psychi- 

atrists, social workers, teachers, and clergymen will 

get a new understanding of their responsibility in the 
divorce case. 

James R. Dumpson 
Executive Secretary, New York City Commission for 
Foster Care of Children, New York, N.Y. 


Living and Learning in the Nursery School, Marguerita 
Rudolph, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1954. 174 pp. $3.50. 


In this small book about nursery schools, an atti- 
tude of appreciation for young children and their par- 
ticular needs runs throughout the volume. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first 
covers the atmosphere and setting of the nursery 
school, the problems around the first separation from 
the mother and the need to work closely with the 
home. It brings in the teacher’s role in acquainting 
the child with his new environment, and in supplying 
new interests. It goes on to the elements the child en- 
counters in learning to get on with his peers, both in 
friendship and at times of disagreement and dis- 
cusses experiences that children have particularly 
enjoyed in nursery school. 

The second part deals with the various aspects of 
a good program. The author tells what she has to say 
largely in terms of accounts of real happenings in 
nursery schools she has known. Thus in the first chap- 
ter where her point is that a good nursery school can 
be a first step in education for democracy, she tells of 
the reactions of children to others of different na- 
tionality and racial backgrounds. She tells anecdotes 
about occurrences in child care centers in New York 
City and in the United Nations School where there 
are mixed races. Other chapters deal with first steps 
in art and in the development of the scientific point of 
view. Although these three topics—democracy, art, 
and science, seem far beyond the comprehension of 
a preschool child, Mrs. Rudolph, through her ex- 
amples, shows how the foundations upon which later 
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knowledge can be built are indeed laid in these early 
years. 

The third part of the book discusses growth and its 
meaning for children, and attempts to give some 
evaluation of the nursery school and its role in pro- 
moting sound development. The last chapter deals 
with the teacher, the kind of person she should be and 
the part she plays. 

The book as a whole is warm, sympathetic and 
sensible in tone. It is obviously based on a wealth of 
experience and is an account of what really happens 
rather than a theoretical discussion. Concrete sugges- 
tions can be culled from reading the book, but its 
main value is in presenting a guide to the purpose and 
principles of a good nursery school. 

On the whole, the point of view presented seems 
sound. The needs of the child for love and for limits, 
for creative expression and discovery, for friends and 
for accomplishment are all recognized. I sometimes 
wondered whether there was not a trace of a carry- 
over of the old principle that the ideal nursery school 
teacher is an objective observer rather than a partici- 
pating educator. I had no quarrel with the illustration 
used in relation to the use of bad language and the 
teacher’s attempt to be realistic in commenting on 
the real meaning of “Doody” in Howdy Doody. 
However, it seemed to me the additional point might 
be made that children sometimes become very ex- 
cited when they start using forbidden words and that 
it has to be discouraged sometimes quite directly on 
these grounds. In my opinion, Mrs. Rudolph’s dis- 
cussion of children’s interest in sex and of the 
teacher’s role in sex education was not only super- 
ficial but misleading. There was implied an over- 
permissive attitude toward sexual experimentation. 
It seems to me that a real acceptance of children’s 
interests and feelings in this area is quite different 
from permissiveness. There is a lack of recognition of 
the excitement that can occur or the anxiety that 
may be aroused when children engage in sex play. 
Moreover the nursery school cannot afford to present 
an attitude too sharply at variance with general 
social custom or the child will become confused. 

Nevertheless Living and Learning in the Nursery 
School is a readable and, in most instances, a sound 
account of good nursery school practice. It can 
readily be recommended to parents as well as teach- 
ers and should provoke thought about the educa- 
tional possibilities a good school can provide. 

ELEANOR Hos_Ley, 
Director, Day Nursery Association of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL WORK PROCESS 


The Virginia P. Robinson Fund announces publica- 


tion of the 1954 volume of the Journal of Social Work 
Process. 


The new Journal consists of six major articles of 
greater scope than space permits in most social work 
publications. ‘The articles are focused on develop- 
ments in child welfare as broadly conceived. Edited 
by Miss Edith L. Lauer, the Journal includes: 
The International Seminar as a Means of Facili- 
tating Learning in the Field of Social Welfare 
— Margaret V. Pohek 
The Possibility of Help for the Child Returning 
from a State Training School 
—Mazie F. Rappaport 


Integrating Social and Legal Processes in a 


Family Court — Edgar Silverman 


Medical, Psychiatric and Casework Collaboration 


in the Treatment of a Child with Ulcerative 
Colitis 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in 
social casework or social group work prepares 
for professional social work practice in all fields. 
It leads to the degree of Master of Social Work. 


The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified 
persons who hold a Master's degree in social work 
an advanced, third year of graduate profes- 
sional education in social casework, group work, 
supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 


The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and 
continues beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in 
any one of its specializations. 


—Mildred Burg 
Work with Parents in a Placement Agency 
— Bernhard Scher 


curricula. 


Recent Important Contributions to Social Work 


Literature 


— Pauline Miller 
The Journal of Social Work Process is 


$2.00 a copy and may be obtained from 


MRS. GRACE SEEBURGER, Secretary 


Virginia P. Robinson Fund 


2110 Pine Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Classified personnel ads are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; minimum insertion, $2.50. 
Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not 
identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement that person presently holding the job knows that the ad 


is being placed. 


Caseworker for Adoption De- 
partment, pindieuleial training 
and at least two years of successful 
| casework experience required. Sal- 
| ary }$3600-$4400, depending on 


| experie nce, 


Caseworker for General Case- 
load, graduate of accredited school 
of social work, no experience neces- 
sary. Salary range: $3200-$4400. 
Private, nonsectarian agency of- 
fering foster home care, service to 
unmarried mothers, child guidance, 
| and adoption. Clinic team provides 
| direct treatment and consultation. 
| Write for personnel policies and job 
| classifications to Mrs. Jeanette H. 
| Melton, N. H. Children’s Aid So- 
| ciety, 170 Lowell St., Manchester, 
: oN: FR 
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CHILD WELFARE WORKERS: Imme- 
diate openings for child welfare workers 
with one year of graduate study. Salary 
tange $3276-$3792. Write Merit System 
Council, State Office Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 


a 
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CASEWORKERS. Two workers con- 
vinced that there is no discrepancy be- 
tween the professional approach and 
Catholic principles of Charity desired. 
Immediate openings. Family and child 
welfare agency in city of 500,000. East 
shore of San Francisco Bay. Professional 
staff of 10. Qualified supervision. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Caseload 40. Salary to 
$4980. Catholic Social Service, Thayer 
Bldg., 577—14th St., Oakland 12, Cal. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WORK- 
ERS—Staff positions with San Diego 
County Public Welfare Department. Be- 
ginning salary $327, rising to $397 monthly. 
40-hour week. Qualifications: Age maxi- 
mum, 54. Education, 1 year accredited 
graduate social work study in addition to 
undergraduate degree. Experience: 2 years 
recent child or family casework, or i year 
of such casework immediately following 
the year of graduate study, or total of 2 
years graduate study in social work with 
no experience required. Application form 
and further details available from County 
Department of Civil Service and Person- 
nel, Civic Center, San Diego 1, Cal. 


Fellowships are available to students in all 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions and Placement 


School of Social Work 


University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





CASEWORK THERAPIST, for dynam- 
ically oriented, residential treatment home 
for intensive therapy of disturbed children 
6-13 years. Regular weekly consultations 
for caseworker with psychoanalyst, and 
also psychological consultation as needed. 
Experienced casework supervision. Case- 
worker to do play therapy and intensive 
casework treatment with children, limited 
casework with interested parents, and 
have regular conferences with social group 
worker and houseparents. Total treat- 
ment program integrated through staff 
meetings with superintendent and total 
child-caring staff. Worker need not live in. 
Salary to start: $4092-$4572, depending 
on experience. Walter C. Hart, Volunteers 
of America, 333 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: Pro- 
fessionally qualified Caseworker in large 
multiple-service private agency with high 
standards of service, supervision and per- 
sonnel practices. Psychiatric consultation 
program. Opportunity for advancement. 
Salary, depending on experience, to $4632. 
Write General Director, Catholic Social 
Service, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 
Cal. 
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Caseworker with MSW or equiv- 
alent for interesting adoption and 
related casework position. Salary 
$3700- $4100. Can appoint at $4100. 
Write Mr. M. S. Bier, Executive 
Secretary, Jackson Branch, Michi- 
gan Children’s Aid Society, 408 
Carter Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS for 
CWLA agency. Full professional tra r 


1 


with experience substitution px ites ‘Sal 
ary range: $3216-$4592. Progressive per- 
sonnel policies and expanding program; 
foster home placement, adoptions, relin- 
quishment, counseling, protective serv- 
ices, etc. Fully qualified supervision and 
psychiatric consultation; psychological 
service. Write Personnel Officer, Denver 
Department of Welfare, Cherokee 
’ Denver, Col. 


CASEWORKER —Opening January 1, 
1955 in private, sectarian, multiple-service 
agency, for woman, prote ssionally trained. 
Program includes residential and foster 
home services; work with unmarried par- 
ents and adoptions. Good supervision and 
psychiatric consultation.Write Mrs. Mary 
D. Gay, Executive Director, Woodfield 
Children’s Village, 1899 Stratfield Rd., 
Bridgeport 29, Conn. 


FAMILY CASEWORKER for Fairfield 
County Office offering child placement 
and family service. This is a district office 
of a private, statewide, child-placing 
agency. Requirements: Master’s degree in 
social work, one or two years of family 
casework experience preferred, but not 
required. Salary $3200-$4700 depending 
on experience. Write to Miss Verne Weed, 
Assistant Executive Director, Children’s 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany 


Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER, professionally trained. 
Multiple-function agency. Social Security 
and retirement fund. Member CWLA and 
FSAA. Salary $3300-$4440. Write Newell 
W. Ackerson, Executive Secretary, Child 
and Family Service, 730 Vine St., Spring- 


field, Ill. 


CASEWORKER II-Graduate accredited 
school of social work experienced in mak- 
ing adoption studies. Opening in private, 
nonsectarian agency November 1 for 
adoption worker. Other agency services 
include foster care, services to unmarried 
mothers and casework with children in in- 
stitution. Excellent supervision, psychiat- 
ric consultation, small caseloads, good per- 
sonnel practices. Social Security and Na- 
tional Retirement plan. Member CWLA. 
Setting provides ar ge for further- 
ing professional growth. Salary $3640 
$4200. Children’s Bureau, acu 502, 211 
Camp St., New Orleans 12, La. 
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CASEWORKER for special project in 
multiple-function agency of high stand- 
ards. Supervision, personnel practices, 
professional consultation geared to pro- 
gressive, expanding program. Starting 
salary to $4000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Write Child and Family Services, 
187 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


CASEWORKERS, multiple - function 
agency. Graduates of accredited school of 
social work. Good personnel practices. 
Salary: $3300-$4050, de spending on expe- 
rience. Family and Children’s Society, 204 
W. Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


SUPERVISOR OF ADOPTION WORK. 
Professional training and substantial child 
placement experience with some in adop 
tion required. Salary range: $4500- $6000; 
appointment salary commensurate with 
experience. Write Miss E. Elizabeth 
Glover, Executive Director, Marvland 
Children’s Aid Society, Inc., 2133 Mary 
land Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 


CATHOLIC AGENCY has opening for 
Children’s Worker with professional train- 
ing. Position involves maternity and 
adoption work, infant and child place- 
ment and casework with adolescents. Lo- 
cation, 3. miles from Boston, offering 
services to city of 100,000 residents. Sal- 
ary scale, $3000-$4400, depending on 
experience. Write Somerville Catholic 
Charities Centre, 190 Highland Ave., 
Somerville 43, Mass. 


CASEWORKER with children in place- 
ment. Salary range $3800-$6200. Ap- 
pointment salary depends on experience. 
Master’s degree. Psychiatric consultation; 
Social Security, retirement, advanced per- 
sonnel practices. Write Harold Silver, 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 13327 Lin- 
wood, Detroit 38, Mich. 


CASEWORKER, trained for statewide 
private, nonsectarian adoption agency. 
Member CWLA. Psychiatric consultation. 
Prefer person with experience in adoption 
and ability to supervise student as well as 
carry caseload. Broad salary range: $3606 
$5880. Write Charles B. Olds, Executive 
Secretary, 
Minnesota, 2239 Commonwealth Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 


CASEWORKER for small, excellent chil- 
dren’s home. Program includes casework 
with children, parents, foster parents, 
adoptive families, unmarried mothers. 
Worker will join a well-trained profes- 
sional staff. Opportunity for gaining excel- 
lent experience in children’s work. Super- 
vision 1s good. When qualified, worker 
will have opportunity to supervise student 
social workers. Salary range: $3000-$3600. 
Qualifications: Female, Master of social 
work degree, under 45. Write Robert 
DeVries, Executive Director, Methodist 
Children’s Home, 3715 Jamieson Ave., 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 


Children’s Home Society of 


CASEWORKER —Small institution, non- 
sectarian, ages 2-17, both sexes, neglected 
and delinquent. Organization now in sixth 
year, starting casework program, oppor- 
tunity for initiative and advancement, 
some experience preferred. Beginning sal- 
ary, to $400 monthly, depending on quali- 
fications. Big Brothers Incorporated, P.O, 
Box 2141, Joplin, Mo. 


SOCIAL CASEWORKER, Male pre- 
ferred, with training and experience in 
foster home care, institutional casework, 
and adoption. Opportunity available for 
student supervision and child therapy 
with psychiatric consultation; salary com- 
mensurate with training and experience, 
Write to Dr. Abraham J. Simon, Jewish 
Child Welfare Association, 6630 Oakland 
Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


CASEWORKERS to study boarding and 
adoption home applications, supervise 
children in boarding homes and institu- 
tions, provide casework services in day 
care centers. Member CWLA. Require- 
ments: Catholic, Master's degree in social 
work preferred. Will consider one year 
graduate training. Salary to $5400. Ap- 
pointment salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Write to Miss Marv C. Daly, Di- 
rector, Department of Children, Catholic 
Charities, 2331 Mullanphy, St. Louis 6,Mo, 


CHILDREN’S WORKER. We are in 
need of a competent worker to  heip 
further develop our services to school-age 
children. The work has to do with the 
over-all picture—boarding homes, work 
homes, adoptive homes. Requires some 
travel and involves home studies and 
supervision. Salary in line with training 
and experience. Position provides a go id 
future. Randall C. Biart, Executive Direc- 
tor, Nebraska Children’s Home Society, 
3549 Fontenelle Bivd., Omaha 4, Nebr 


EXECUTIVE in multiple-function agency 
staffed with case supervisor, two case- 
workers, and students from school of 
social work. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work school plus 5 years experi- 
ence as a caseworker or supervisor. Salary 
around $5000. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Appointment salary dependent on 
experience. Mrs. Sydney F. Smith, Child 
and Family Service Bureau, 6 Kirkpatrick 
, New Brunswick, N. J. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-service pro- 
gram providing family casework, child 
placement, and adoption. Psychiatric and 
oe services available. MSW 
degree. Salary $3600-$4800. Social Secu- 
rity and retirement. Vallance A. Wickens, 


: -— and Children’s Service, 52 How ard 
, Albany, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, private children’s insti- 
tution. Graduate accredited school. Work 
with children and families. Good super- 
vision, community psychiatric services. 
Salary open. Pleasant living quarters 
available on campus. Frank M. Howard, 
Albany Home for Children, 140 New 
Scotland Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
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